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WHREKLY $2.60 per Year 


Single Copies, 6 


“Hoadley’s Essentials of Physics . . $1.25 


By GEORGE A. HOADLEY, C. B., Sc. D., Professor of 
Physics, Swarthmore College. 


This is the author’s popular and successful Ele- 
ments of Physics, enriched and brought up to date. 
It telis only what everyone should know, and it does: 
this in a straightforward, concise, and interesting 
manner. I[t lays particular emphasis upon the inti- 
mate relation between physics and everyday life. 
While the subject. matter, as a whole, is unchanged, 
the order of topics in many cases has been altered to 
adapt the development ot the subject to the habits 
of thought of high school pupils, The text, wher- 
ever possible, has been simplified, more than fifty 
topics having been amplified, expanded, or reworded. 
More familiar illustrations of the topics treated are 
given. There have been added a number of new 


topics, mostly in connection with the recent ad- | 


vances in applied science.. The number both of 
questions and problems has been greatly increased, 
and the data in these all relate to actual, practical, 
physical phenomena. More than one-fifth of the 
illustrations in the book are new, many of the pic- 


tures of apparatus having been redrawn to show 
modern forms. 


Bexell and Nichols’s Principles of Bookkeep- 
ing and Farm Accounts 


Textbook, $0.65 Blanks, $0.45 


By J, A. BEXELL, Dean, School of Commerce, Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, Corvallis, Oregon; and F. G. NICHOLS, 
Director of Business Education, Department of Business 
Instruction, Rochester, N. Y. 


This is the first book in its field to teach a simple 
System of keeping such accounts as are of value to 
farmers. It deals only with the commodities and 
cOnditions of farming. It is suited for use in the 
last year of grammar schools and in the first year of 
high schools. It offers an effective and easily under- 
Stood series of lessons, accompanied by helpful exer- 
Cises and review questions. All the material used 
has been tested both inthe classroom .and on the 
farm. Throughout, every effort has beén made to: 
present the subject in the most interesting and 
teachable way. To accompany the textbook a set of 
blanks is also published, in which the pupil is to 
work out the operations specified in the textbook. 


Buffum and Deaver’s Sixty Lessons in Agri- 


By BURT C. BUFPFUM, M.S., formerly Virector of the 
Wyoming Experiment Station, and Professor of Agricul. 
ture and Hortieulture, University of Wyoming; and 
DAVID CLEMENT DBAVER, Practical Farmer. 


This is an easy and interesting book forthe sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades; both in subject matter 
and in language it is well within the grasp of pupils 
of these grades. The lessons cover such a wide 
range of topics that the book is adapted to every sec- 
tion of the country. The treatment is by no means 
technical, and consequently the book can be used 
even in schools whose teachers have had no special 
training in agriculture. The book aims to present 
useful information which will increase the efficiency 
of farming operations and improve the general char- 
acter of farm life. The questions at the end of each 
lesson relate to the text and the local agricultural 
conditions. The practical exercises, which can easily 
be performed without any special apparatus, provide 
a large amount of laboratory work for the home or 
the school, which affords a good knowledge of the 
fundamental facts and an excellent training in scien- 
tific methods. Numerous illustrations are included, 
showing farm products, machinery, and agricultural 
methods. 


Gannett, Garrison, and Houston’s Commercial 
Geography, New Edition . . . $1.25 


By HENRY GANNETT, formerly Geographer, U. 8. Geolog- 
ical Survey, and Twelfth Census; CARL L. GARRISON, 
Principal, Morgan School, Washington. D. C.; and ED- 
WIN J. HOUSTON, A. [., Ph. D., Emeritus Professor 
of Physical Geography and Physics, Centra! High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


This new edition, just off the press, contains the 
latest statistics of the various countries gathered in 
the censuses of 1910 and 1911. The maps, tables, 
diagrams, and statements have been modified to ac- 
cord with the present conditions. They include the 
changes brought about by the rapid development of 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, and commerce 
during the last seven or eight years, the construction 
of new railroads and canals, new political boundaries, 
etc. For the conveniénce of classes using both old 
and new books, care has been taken to preserve the 
same page numbering. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


PRESIDENT WILSON. 
MEXICO. 


For the third time since the first 
wf April President Wilson has con- 
venied the two houses oi Congress 
in jomt session, ‘to communicate to 
them views tpon public policy such 
as his predecessors for more than 
@ century were in the habit of trans- 
mitting in written messages, The 
first occasion was at the opening of 
the present session; the second at 
the introduction of the currency bill; 
the latest when it became necessary 
to take Congress and the country 
into his confidence with reference 
to the Mexican situation.. These 
personal addresses to Congress are 
more impressive and dramatic than 
written messages; but when grave 
international questions, involving 
possibilities of peace or war, are at 
issue, # 1s possible that the new 
method is a shade too dramatic and 
makes too strong an appeal to the 
emotions. 


WHAT THE CONDITIONS 
WERE. 

The original proposals by the 
United States, presented to General 
Huerta by Mr. Lind, acting as Presi- 
dent Walson’s personal represen- 
tative; prove to have been precisely 
what they were unofficially reported. 
They were: (1) Cessation of hos- 
tilities and a definite armistice; (2) 
an early and free election; (3) that 
Huerta should bind himself not. to 
be a candidate; and (4) the agree- 
ment of all parties to abide by the 
results of the election. One of. the 
demands at first reported,—that 
Huerta should relinquish the presi- 
dency to some provisional incum- 
bent while the elections were pend- 
ing—either was mever contemplated 
or was abandoned. But the demands, 
taken together, amounted to a re- 
quest to Huerta that he be kind 
enough to commit political hari- 
kari. because the United States 
thought he ought; and he was not 
capable of rising to such heights of 
abnegation. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The -President’s address was 
wholly ‘disinterested and friendly in 
its temper toward Mexico and its 
people, but- pessimistic in its view 
of the existing situation. It de- 
clared that the pacification of the 
country by arms grows more and 
more remote, and that those who 
claim to constitute the legitimate 
government of the country had not 
made good their claim. It urged 
the necessity of calmness and pa- 
tience andatrue neutrality. It urged 
all Americans in Mexico to leave at 
once, promised them assistance in 
every way possible, and warned all 
who assumed to exercise authority 
in any part of Mexico who might 
be responsible for the sufferings and 
losses of Americans who could not 
get away that they would be held to 
a definite reckoning. For the rest, 
it declared that neither side to the 
struggle mow im progress in Mexico 
would receive any assistance from 
this side of the border, but that the 
full power of the government would 
be used to prevent the exportation 
of arms or munitions of war to any 
part of the republic of Mexico. 


BEWARE OF THE YELLOW 
PRESS. 
Bhe American yellow press is 
showing «its unscrupulousness in an 
aggravated form in its treatment of 
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the Mexican situation. It does not 
stop at misrepresentation; but it 
manufacturés bogus news and puts 
it out with glaring headlines. In 
ane alleged despatch it declares that 
Mexico and Japan have formed a 
“war pact” against the. United 
States; in another it represents the 
Huerta government delivering an 
“ultimatum” to President Wilson 


demanding recognition . within 
twenty-four hours. Anything 1s fish 
that comes to its net. Anything 


that will create a sensation and sell 
the paper is legitimate from its 
pomt of view. It has. no conscience, 
no patriotism, and no sense of re- 
sponsibility. Americans understand 
its character pretty well by this 
time; and intelligent readers are not 
misled by it. But the mischief is 
that foreigners are in danger of re- 
garding it as voicing public senti- 
ment; and almost incalculable harm 
may be done by its recklessmess at 
a time like the present. 


AN ILL-CONSIDERED PRO- 
TEST. 
One of the resolutions adopted at 


-the recent international peace con- 


ference at Hague protests 
against the fortification of the 
Panama Canal by the United States. 
it is safe vo predict that the govern- 
ment will pay no heed to this pro- 
test. The Panama Canal is designed 
as a great waterway for the com- 
merce of the world. In particular, 
it is intended to bring closer for 
commercial purposes the Atlantic 
and Pacific. coasts of the United 
States, and to promote closer inter- 
course. between Atlantic seaports 
and the western coast of South 
America. It is costing the United 
States four hundred million dollars, 
more or less, and its maintenance 
will cost a heavy sum annually. It 
fs entirely ovr property and the strip 
of territory through which it runs 
is also ours. It would puzzle any 
one to show how the interests of 
peace would be served by leaving 
this great work undefended, ‘ and 
liable at any time to be blown up 
by any band of Latin-American in- 
surrectos. which imagined that 
it had a grievance against the United 
States. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


Unless Congress proposes to as- 
sume that the advice of practical 
upon currency ques- 
tions is not to  ~be taken 
into account on any con- 
sideration, it may well give atten- 
tion “to some of the suggestions 
made by the recent conference of 
bankers at Chicago with reference 
to. the pending currency bill. One 
suggestion is that one central re- 
serve bank, or at the most five, be 
established instead of the pro- 


posed twelve; another that 
membership in the Federal 
reserve banks be voluntary 


instead of compulsory on the part 
of the national banks; a third that 
three of the seven members of the 
governing board be selected by the 
member banks instead of all being 
appointed by the President; a fourth 
that the rediscounting of paper be 
made optional instead of compul- 
sory; and a fifth that banknotes 
issued by the Federal reserve banks 
take the place of the proposed 
Treasury notes. Some of these sug- 
gestions hit the weak and danger- 
ous features of the pending bill. 

RIDING OVER RELIGIOUS 

PREJUDICES. 

It will be remembered that the 

great Indian mutiny was occasioned 


‘new policy and the 
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by- a stupid blunder on the part of 
British government officials in in- 
sisting on giving out to the native 
soldiers cartridges which were regard- 
garded as polluted and destructive of 
caste. It might be thought that this 
lesson would have lasted for all time 
as a warning against overriding the 
religious prejudices of the natives of 
India, but the recent riot at Cawn- 
pore, in . which thirteen. Moslems 
were killed and thirty were wounded 
by British troops, was the result of 
the act of a thick-headed British 
Magistrate, who, finding a mosque in 
the way of a contemplated street im- 


provement, proceeded to tear it 
down. The incident has created 
great bittermess among the entire 


Moslem population; and, coming at 
a time when the humiliation of 
Turkey was deeply felt and deplored 
among Moslems everywhere, it was 
peculiarly unfortunate. 


A PATHETIC PROTEST. 


The plan which has been intro- 
duced by the- present administration 
of segregating the colored employ- 


“ees in the departments at Washing- 


ton has called out apathetic protest 
from the National Association for 
tthe Advancement of Colored People. 
This association recognizes the fact 
that the new departure is defended 
on the ground that by giving certain 
bureaus or sections wholly to 
colored people they’ are rendered 
safer in the possession of their of- 
fices and are less likely to be ousted 
or discriminated against, but é 
urges the deeper significance of the 
humiliation 
which it places upon the men and 
women thus stigmatized. “Behind 
screens and closed doors” the pro- 
test reads, the colored men and wo- 


men in the “departments “now sit » 


as though leprous.” The protest 
may do no good but it is impos- 
sible not to feel the pathos of it. 


School Simplification 


School simplification is to take in 
San Francisco the form of a rigid 
curtailment of history and geog- 
raphy, the time thus saved to be 
devoted to elementary science. Sim- 
plification, of course, involves sac- 
rifices, but it is a pity to see a gen- 
eral tendency to disparage studies 
of such value as history and geog- 
raphy, both of them subjects on 


which Americans are apt to be 
rather weak. The present 
plan of reform is to 
drop geography after America 


and Europe have been studied, but it 
would seem that the opening of the 
Panama canal gives the Pacific coast 
ample justification for a thorough 
training in the geography of Asia, a 
subject certain to be of increasing 
importance as years pass. Geog- 
raphy is in a way a basic study; it 
supplies the framework into which 
much knowledge accumulated during 
a lifetime has to be fitted, and 
school is the place for acquiring the 
geographical habit, the power of 
comprehending maps, of realizing 
distant lands. and peoples of simpli- 
fying confused phenomena into 
groups that the mind can grasp. 
Without disrespect to the natural 
sciences which are to push geog- 
raphy into the background, it may 
be observed that geography is it- 
self a science and one that has been 
greatly developed in recent years. A 
sound training in geography and 
school history may not increase 
eafning capacity, but they do help to 
make an intelligent body of citizens 
who think straight on important is- 
sues.—Springfield Republican. 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for cc mmet- 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET 


MALDEN, MASS. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION 


The Best 
Entertainments 


Operettas 


Musical Novelties 
Dialogs and Plays 
Drills and Marches 
Recitations and Exercises 


For 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 


Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Are You Going to Make a Beginning 


in industrial work for your schools this year? If so, you can do no better than start with a practical course, 
which has met with approval wherever used, given in Brenelle Hunt's brief text of 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Problems 
Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Soxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors, Walls and Roofs, 
Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a Pair of Shoes. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


this country. 


HE Royal Road to writing does not exist. 


book on color will be sent to all interested in that branch of education. 


The journey at its easiest is hard 


on tender hands and eyes. THE BIG THREE will make the way easier 
and quicker, Send for 7he New School Writing ‘Book and samples of THE 
BIG THREE, which are free to all teachers of writing and drawing. Our new 


It has 


several superb plates and was written by one of the leading art directors of 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY N.j. 
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The World’s Most Skilled 
Mechanics 


Use the Finest 
Tools 


Use the 


Underwood 


Holder of every International Record for 
Speed, Accuracy, Stability 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


Underwood Typewriter Company, Incorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


WINSHIP Premet! 
TEACHERS’ 
‘Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendentin Massachusetts :— 

I thank you for your excellent services in filling my i- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher :— 

I thank you for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the——— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 

Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
os much in accerdance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Ceurteous, 

From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

I appreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found your agency superior to any 
other with whieh I registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 


lam very glad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 


Numerous calls come to us every monthin the 
year. 

Send for registration blank and manual. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 

6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 

Long Distance Telephone. 
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EVERY SCHOOL-MAN’S 
LIBRARY 


The School Efficiency Series Edited by Paul H. Hanus 


HOW WEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS SCHOOLS 
By Ernest Carroll Moore, LL. B., Ph. D. Intro- 


duction by Paul H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: ‘‘The whole undertaking carried on by 
Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system is 
perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertakings 
in professional education of the century. I believe 
the volume published by the World Book Company 
willconstitute a valuable addition to aschool man’s 
professional library.” 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. By Frank M. 
MeMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by Paul H. 
Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: “I know of few contributions 
to the science and art of teaching more stimulating 
to thought and invention than Professor McMurry's 
very able disquisition on standards.” 


In the Press 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A constructive study applied to 
New York City, being asummary and interpretation 
of the Reports on the educational aspects of the 
School Inquiry. By Paul H. Hanus. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of be 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontin 
whoa usy and may not remit on the 
y y exact day asubscrip. 


Change of Address.—Subscribere must notify'us of 
y are responsible for the paper if sent toaf Jddress 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. renee: 


How to Rémit.—To secure safety,it isimportant that t 
should be made by checks, drafts, peet-olliee orders, ex stem ne 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of dat 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should cach a ated 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers —Should.a number of the JouRNAL fail 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers o 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will besent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all com- 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed te 
AE. Winsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


ERVING WINSLOW 
Boston 


There is a point of view, not to be ignored, from 
which education in the United States, as de- 
veloped during the last fifty years, presents a 
seriously alarming aspect. 

We have a theory of common school education, 
which was once in practice, common to all youth 
and which at the impressionable age largely 
obliterated such: distinctions as existed between 
the rich and the poor. Democracy was to a great 
extent carried into the college from the public 
preparatory school. ‘When the children of the 
less fortunate obtained the opportunity, by energy 
and self-denial, of taking four more years from 
full earning employment for higher education, 
they were received on equal terms by their class- 
mates. Indeed there was respect and honor for 
them rather than any invidious discrimination. 

Today in the larger towns and cities, no families 
in effect, save those whose means forbid the ex- 
pense, are willing to send their girls to public 
schools and few there are who can afford it but 
seek for their boys the private school, from the 
kindergarten to the college-preparatory; the 
home school or the popular resorts’ of the “gilded” 
youth, Groton, St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s, and the 
Middlesex. The quality of these establishments 
and their careful isolation of the elect are illus- 
trated by the fact that, just as the name of the 
new born princeling is put down for the “Somer- 
set Club,” so it is entered by his father for 
Groton. 

Thus if these youth are to be democratized at 
all, it must be during their college career, and a 
strenuous back-water is required to prevent the 
prolonged or even accelerated flow of the tide 
which has set so strongly. At Harvard, for in- 
stance, is the “Boston set,” combining with the 
lads from the Concords, from Southborough and 
Groton, with social prestige (looking as a condi- 
tion of the junior vear to “coming out” at the 
“bud” parties in town), with large allowances, 
furnishing sumptuous apartments, enabled to sub- 
scribe liberally to athletics and all the various 
undergraduate organizations, affecting largely 
society elections and tending to give the same sort 
of tone in their litthe community which their 
parents convey to a world of snobs. The facts 
were not frankly faced in the past yet a single in- 
Stance of a personal appreciation thereof is en- 
lightening. A lady of good fortune and position, 


in discussing the future of her son, said a few 


years ago: “If we send our boy to one of the 
Eastern colleges we must give him at least five 
thousand a year to enable him to keep pace with 
his set and we shall probably let him go to Oxford, 
where the expense would be so much less, 
as there would be no such standard.” 


The recognition of the situation is now obvious 
everywhere—the driest bones are rattling. Re- 
forms like those in the Princeton “Commons,” in 
the Yale “taps,” by the Harvard freshman dormi- 
tories are encouraging. 

The products of our top-heavy luxurious society 
are no longer to be permitted to indulge in a kind 
of ostracism of their fellow students and more 
and more the attempt must be made to inculcate 
principles of human brotherhood and of the re- 
sponsibilities of those who are to inherit great 
accumulations of money, heaped up by methods 
which demand some kind of restitution. Here 
they should be taught to sympathize with all the 
great measures of social and_ political reform, 
they should learn that the only possible way to 
avoid those cataclysms which have hitherto de- 
stroyed over-ripe civilization is by divesting them- 
selves of incurred privilege.—they should go out 
stamped with the royal seal of radicalism rather 
than wearing the ignoble badge of conservatism 
which has been too long associated with the colle- 
giate training and association. 

But if these institutions are to be purged of aris- 
tocratic prepossessions can they hope to be so 
if titular honors are bestowed upon persons, how- 
ever pure in motive, whose public service has been 
devoted to the absolutely aristocratic function of 
perpetuating that colonial establishment with 
which Senator Hoar associated the fall of the 
Democracy? Again, are the examples of the 
investments of the wealth of the college, and of 
the fortunes of its officials, in property of such a 
nature that its growth sucks the very life-blood of 
the community, appropriate patterns of demo- 
cratic principles, and what is to be’ said of glorifi- 
cation of the gifts of such as a Rockefeller and a 
Widener? And though no one can impugn the 
sincerity with which a university's president can 
laud at once the institutions of the British Empire 
and proclaim his belief and hope in democracy in 
his own domain—it is quite sure that the clear- 
eyed youngsters who look to him for guidance 
will not be regenerated by such inconsistency. It 
is of record that this same official in another 
capacity refused a hearing upon the platform 
which he controls to a great and perfectly loyal 
Indian “Nationalist” on the ground that politi- 
cal matters were unsuited therefor, while arrange- 
ments were made very soon after for the appear- 
ance upon it of a British apologist for imperial 
colonialism.* 

How ominous among our free people is such 
lack of sympathy for aspiring national self-con- 
sciousness and such display of it for that Anglo- 


* This hearing was requested by the venerable former Indian offi- 
cial, Sir William Wedderburn, for Mr. Gokha'e to communicate in- 
formation concerning conditions in his native conntry. 
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Indian official caste so Obnoxious to democratic 
ideals because like the Tory party, as Mr. Lloyd 
George said the other day, it “firmly believes that 
Providence has singled it out as the governing 
class.” The admirable “Cosmopolitan Clubs” 
among the students themselves are blazing the 
way towards broader conceptions. 

A serious accusation which has been brought 
against the endowed college from which it should 
be freed, a dangerous consequence of moneyed 
power which invalidates the worth of a degree to 
the many humble and faithful workers, is the ex- 
pensive tutoring and cramming which not infre- 
quently win “honors” for those whose term- 
keeping has been comparatively idle and careless. 

The private institutions to whose future all men 
look with hope, tempered with whatever solici- 
tude, must move forward quickly lest they should 
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find their crown taken from them by the free 
State University, which is indeed a natural com- 
plement to our system of public education. 

This people’s Own possession may one day 
monopolize earnest scholarship and its degrees be 
accepted as the best guarantees of quality, ability, 
and proficiency in true “humanities.” At pres- 
ent the drawbacks of political interference, ex- 
perimental rashness, and hasty ambition have de- 
layed the fulfilment of the great opportunity that 
may be grasped by the democratic college. 

Already, however, Ann Arbor, Minneapolis, and 
Madison are in some ways setting the pace for 
Harvard and Princeton and Yale, and showing 
that democracy in education, as in politics and 
affairs, is coming into its own splendid heritage, 
so slow of apprehension by those “who boast 
themselves in the multitude of their riches.” 


NOBLE RURAL LIFE UPLIFT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


America is all aglow with dreams and visions 
for the transfiguration of humdrum life away from 
town. There are plans and schemes without limit 
inspired by commercialists, educational- 
ists, religionists, 


I saw the school plant in July, 1912. I have 
seen few propositions as hopeless as that even in 
very poor rural communities, far removed from 
centres of influence. 

There was not 


and philanthrop- 
ists. Most of 
them are good 
and some are 
great, but for 
a by-way vision 
and its demon- 
stration the 
Porter Rural 
School District 
in Adair County, 
Missouri, so far 
as I know, is 
far ahead of any- 
thing else in the 
country. 

Marie Turner 
Harvey and 
Margaret Crece- 
lius are’ the 
magicians who 
are transforming 
a good rural 
community into one of the best under the stars 
and stripes, and to their visions and devotion 
are due this remarkable demonstration of com- 
munity power and spirit. 

The Porter district is four miles out from 
Kirksville. The farms are good and the farmers 
prosperous, but there has been no community in- 
terest. Each home has faced town for everything 
of a social nature. The rural free delivery and 
the rural telephone made them more independent 
of one another and less neighborly. Thoroughly 
good people, prosperous and ambitious, were un- 
intentionally going wrong as a rural community. 

In July, 1912, the county superintendent wrote: 
“T have long since abandoned all hope of any- 
thing good in the Porter District.” 


Making the Strawberry Bed. 


one redeeming 
feature. The 
schoolhouse had 
been well built 
originally, but 
there was noth- 
ing whole or 
clean, whole- 
some or decent 
about it. It was 
the rendezvous 
of tramps. The 
house was never 
locked because 
they said the 
tramps would set 
iton fire if they 
found it locked. 
The schoolroom 
was about as vile 
as the outhouses. 
Vulgarity of the 
worst kind was 
on the blackboard and obscenity of the vilest 
character was on the walls. 

I was there again in March when the mud was 
so deep that an automobile was impossible and 
even the escapades of the pair of horses kept our 
nerves on edge, but I found a model school 
plant. The schoolhouse was no longer set on 
the ground, but upon a solid wall of concrete 
blocks, and a basement with floor and walls. A 
furnace was installed and a water system with 
pressure tank, sanitary drinking fountain, and 
kitchen sink. In the basement were swinging 
tables that could be lowered and used for social 
functions and neighborhood feasts and swung up 
and hung up when not needed. There are also 
folding chairs in abundance in the basement. 


~ 


Miss Crecelius is directing. 
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The schoolroom 
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needed equip- 


had been 
cleaned, modern- 
ized, and beauti- 
fied, and the out- 
buildings en- 
tirely decent. 

All this trans- 
figuration had 
come about 
without appreci- 
able expense to 
the district, be- 
ing the work of 
the men them- 
selves, who had 
“turned to,” 
“turned out,” or 
“turned in” from 
September 3 to 
October 
sometimes 
many as fourteen teams being in service. 

These neighbors raised the schoolhouse, dug 
deep the cellar, teamed the material from town 
and concreted the floor and walls, and made the 
underpinning of concrete blocks. They reshingled 
the building, patched the clapboards. regiazei 
the wiiidows and with their own hands made a 
modern schoolroom and gave an air of decency 
to the entire plant and place. 

County Superintendent L. B. Sipple, who had 
abandoned all hope of the district in July, drove 
me out there to see the cause of his keenest pride 
the following March. 

But the great achievement is not at the school- 
house. \When Mrs. Harvey began to talk alout 
taking hold of the work in the Porter distric: she 
announced that she would do nothing unles: she 
could have a home, “because,” she said, “the 
schoolhouse is only a small part of the 


ment” There was 
a little old aban- 
doned cottage 
in approximately 
as bad condition 
as the  school- 
house. Of course 
the possibilities 
were there in 
vision in July but 
it meeded a good 
deal of a rainbow 
of optimism even 
on beautiful 
July smorniag in 
1912 for me to 
see much of 
‘promise, But in 


14,— North end of cottage and sec ion+f porch, ta) en Mav 1, 1918 Chié@re@ arespading sed, plant-the sunset hour 
as ing castor beans, holly hocks, cosmos, etc., where sed beds @ e :eady. Lunel boxes on porch of the loveliest 


Sunday of July, 1913, the transfiguration was 
complete. The cottage was a dream of comfort 
aud joy. Much of this is due to Margaret 
Crecelius, a noble young woman with cultite and 
devotion, who has cast her lot with Mrs. Harvey in 
the regeneration of nature and human nature 
thereabouts. 

The surprising phase of well-to-do country life, 
even in the neighborhood of a city, is the very 
limited range of vegetables grown for the tables 
and of flowers for the beautifying of home and 
grounds. 

Adjoining the cottage yard was an old garden, 
long since abandoned to weeds. It is about a 
quarter of an acre. The school boys and girls 
have done everything that has been done in this 
garden. One boy came with horses and plow and 
prepared the land, and then all boys and girls took 
a hand in the game. 

The beginning of all the glory 


First and only Teacher’s Cottage in Missouri. A part of the Porter School Experiment Sta- varieties 


tion, as it appeared May 1, 1913. 


now in evidence was on the eigh- 
teenth of April after the spring 
vacation, when Margaret Crece- 
lius came back from her week at 
home with a suit-case of treas- 
ures. There were six grape-vine 
cuttings’ and on July 20 I saw 
grapes on these vines. There 
were also sixty strawberry plants 
of three choice varieties. There 
were two dozen tomato plants of 
three special varieties, and choice 
cabbage plants. There were 
seecs almost without limit, and 
flower slips, and bulbs. That 
stit-c2se was a vision in itself. 
Here are a few suggestions of 
the garden as I saw it: Sweet 
corn, three varieties; potatoes of 
many varieties, coming along for 


the table at so many different 
times that I ate some of them in 
July. and they will be in use in 


micwinter; sweet potatoes; rafe 
f cabbage for early use 


and for the winter; many varieties 
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of beans for stringing for shell bean 
use and for drying. There had been a 
successful season of peas of _ several 
varieties, but they were passed and other 
crops were growing where those vines had been. 
There is okra, the fifst ever raised in the com- 
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well as in theory, has seen to it that the boys and 
girls learn the why as well as the how—they know 
all the range of knowledge regarding plant fertili- 
zation, know why squashes and melons must not 
be in the same part of the garden, and hundreds 
of other facts. It is one of the best courses in 
agriculture I have known in any public school. 

But the flowers, ferns, and vines are, if possible, 
more impressive. In that suitcase there were 
several varieties of rosebushes, violets, and 
pansies. 

Around the house, along the sides of the yard, 
about old stumps, around the trees and in other 
appropriate places are gourds, moon-vine, sun- 
flowers, madeira vine, nasturtiums, castor beans, 
petunias, geraniums, sweet peas, rose _ bushes, 
baby rambler; mignonette, violets, California 
violets, pansies, cyprus, cosmos, four ©'clocks, 
bitter sweets, dahlias, hollyhocks, English ivy, 
penny royal, ferns of many kinds, asters, wistaria, 
liles of the valley, sweet honeysuckle, trumpet 
vine, salvia, Japanese vine, and I suspect many 


mm, others that escaped me. 


Here are being raised most successfully thirty 


watght, different garden vegetables which in _ specific 


3% Ibs. Plants were brought from St. Louis county by ins Margeret varieties are more than twice that number. Here 
Creceliu taken up April 18; seteut April 23. and season par- 


ticularly vad,—no rain fall between July 24and August 1. All plauting are also thirty different flowering plants beautify- 


and cultivation by children of Porier=clhio . Pioduved cariicst toma- 


toes in the community. 


munity, it is thought. Endive is also a stranger 
here, and there are several varieties of beets, 
turnips, and onions. 

There had been a successful garden of radishes 
and lettuce. There was kale and chard, quite 
new to the neighborhood, and parsley, carrots and 
parsnips, squash—for summer and winter use— 
and cantaloupe, and water melon, cucumbers for 
summer and for pickles. There was egg-plant, 
horse-radish, and pepper plant. 

Is this school-cottage gardening for fun or 
profit, for diversion or for the enlightening of the 
community merely? Far from it. It is educa- 
tional from first to last. 

Miss Crecelius, whose father, near St. Louis, 
is an expert market gardener and horticulturist 
and who knows the science in its applications as 


ing the place. 

Every boy and girl feels a sense of proprietor- 
ship in all this, for they have had a part in it all. 

Every boy and girl is raising things at home 
that were never raised there before. They are 
taking slips of various kinds from Mrs. Harvey’s 
ccttage-gardens to their own. 

Of course it is a great rendezvous for the 
parents as well. On the Sunday morning when 
I was there in the afternoon there were seventeen 
persons, old and young, who came around at 
different times to see the flowers and vegetables, 
and many of them to bring something for Mrs. 
Harvey’s use or pleasure. 

If anywhere else in this broad land a teacher 
of a rural school is doing more for all the people 
in more ways than is being done in the Porter 
district it would be interesting to know where and 
by whom. 


_ THE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE’ 


JAMES BAKER 
President University of Colorado 


The character of universities has always been 
largely determined by the dominant thought and 
interests of the people in a given period of his- 
tory. Within a few years in this country there 
have been vital changes in the ideals of higher 
education, due to the attempt, more or less con- 
scious, to adapt educational aims to civic needs. 
In discarding many former traditions a period of 
reconstruction has followed; but already there is 
a clear vision of future lines of development. 

Any analysis of the problems of the modern uni- 


*The Journal of Education wil] print from week to week th® 
Resolutions as presentd at the Sait Lake City meeting of th® 
N.E.A. They were placed on file but not odopted. 


versity must include the following: The adaptation 
of the CoNege of Liberal Arts—whether separate 
or a school of the university—to the needs of 
society as a whole; the adequacy of the university 
organization in preparing for specialized activities ; 
the broader humanism demanded of higher edu- 
cation; a general view of the relation of higher 
education to democracy; some special questions. 

The one fixed curriculum of the early New Eng- 
land college in its day served a useful purpose. 
Today we must meet the demand for specialized 
knowledge; the claims of new thought and inter- 
ests; the new problems of government and society. 
Colleges are now organized, especially in the 
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last two years of the course, with a broad voca- 
tional aim. Subjects are presented in groups 
leading toward the professions, teaching, business, 
applied science, or special fields of culture. Em- 
phasis is given modern subjects and the applica- 
tion of principles to real life and present-day 
problems. 

The first function of the college, so far as it 
represents general education and not preparation 
for graduate or special schools, is to make the en- 
lightened citizen. Society needs the college man 
in its business as society, and as never before— 
the man _ who is acquainted with history, the 
political and economic and_ social sciences, the 
physical sciences, the sentiments and ideals em- 
bodied in literature, who has perspective and can 
interpret the present by the past and by the un- 
derstanding and logic of organized knowledge. 
He is needed as the representative of clear thought 
on the questions of the day, as the advocate of 
an independent press, of wisdom in_ legislation 
and efficiency in administration. In short the 
scholar is needed to preserve the real treasure of 
the past, to extend knowledge, and to analyze the 
problems of our civilization. 

Today the entire university adapts itself to the 
demands of society. Special schools within the 
university are provided for Law, Medicine, En- 
gineering, Agriculture. Within the Arts College 
is found such form of organization as the College 
of Commerce and the College of Education. The 
highest opportunity for formal scholarship and in- 
tensive preparation for vocations is offered by the 
Graduate School. Moreover, in many states, 
state-supported institutions extend the work of 
the departments to cover a large outside field. A 
careful study of results in one state shows that 
the university’s influence materially aids farming, 
engineering, teaching, municipal government, and 
legislation; that it improves the character of the 
press and the tone of society; develops intelligent 
interest in sociological problems, and _ creates 
greater variety in life and a better philosophy. 

. The old ideal of the university, in effect, was 
often exclusive. The new ideal leads to efficiency 
and service—a broader humanism. Learning is 
not alone for the congenial few. The social aim 
is emphasized. The university is supposed to 
represent the highest interests and aspirations of 
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the people. The teacher, while no less the 
scholar, is more related to life; the student is 
stimulated by a large purpose of usefulness; the 
graduate should be “fruitful and friendly to all 
mankind.” The university becomes more or less 
responsible for advocating clear thought, right 
legislation, good government, justice to all classes, 
state pride in every good cause, a philosophy of 
hope and courage. There is no more significant 
fact in the history of civilization than the new spirit 
of the scholar—emerging from the cloister, com- 
ing forth into the light, among men. 

Our great problem today is to bring together 
higher education and democracy—the union of 
the science and power of the schools with the 
popular will, The scholar must recognize the 
larger function of science and a wider altruism. 
The people must have faith in the work of higher 
education as representing the best interests of 
society, in the graduates as the instruments of a 
better civilization. There can be no completely 
successful democracy without the learning and 
vision of the scholar combined with the right im- 
pulses of the people. ' 

In this period of rapid changes and new inter- 
ests, we must not forget that profound science, 
foundation principles, research, a large philosophy 
of life—the scholar and thinker—are the great 
need of the American people; that humanity is 
more than prosperity; the relation of man to men 
more important than man’s relation to nature. 

We must refer to the investigation, now being 
conducted as a national question, on Economy of 
Time in the period of general education. This 
aims to prove that the period can be reduced two 
years without loss in knowledge or power, and 
the college degree can be reached at about the 
age of twenty; that the university—namely the 
graduate and professional schools—should then 
be built upon the complete college course. 

The question of a National University is not a 
dead issue. As conceived today, such an institu- 
tion would represent profound scientific research 
in every field, the study of every vital problem of 
government and society, a hopeful idealism, It 
would represent, as politics cannot, the power of 
efficiency and the spirit of service in government. 
It would become the most effective instrument of 
a higher scientific and civic standard. 


SCHOOL OFFICE BALLADS 


THE BALLAD OF SEPTEMBER FIRST 
A SUPERINTENDENT 


I. 
The “Super” sits in his easy chair; 
(Though why called easy, or when or where 
One found it so 
I don’t know, 
Or care; 
I declare, 
He must have been a fool!) 


The first of September has come again, 
And with it has brought its various train 
Of parents intent on a single thought:— 
To enter the hopefuls they have brought 
Regardless of age or rule. 


In raiment gay—fantastic— 
They throng the place scholastic, 
A crowd bearing names like these:— 
Letti, Lorretti, Consoletti,— 
Celli, Romelli, Fontinelli,— 
Florentine, Roman, Genoese,— 


Tony Maroni, 
Giuseppe Busconi 
And Signor Pasquale Tuson’;— 
Mattie Donati, 
Battie Frascati, 
Tomasso Salvini Leon;— 


Giovanni Lucci, 
Mike Rusticucci, 
And Pietro Mascagni Ferucc’ 
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Enrico Parliafico, 
Domenico Di Cicco 
And ’Rico Caruso Narducc’ 


Serafino Marino 
Of Montecorvino, 
Giuseppina Nardino 

And brothers; 
(At the first of the school-year) 
Misses Rosie and Giulia 
Campanari Di Puglia 

And others 


Are gathering by dozens,— 
Aunts, sisters, and cousins, 
Like farmers at a circus parade; 
Ready with a tear or two, 
And boys and girls a year or two 
Too young to enter first grade. 


II. 
’Tis a sad story, maybe:— 
“Too mocha da baby,— 
Gotta nine keed in da home! 
Beena marry seven yeara; 
You theenk that’sa queera? 
Wall, I theenka mysalf it’s go some! 


“Course I ondrastan’a 
You da boss mana, 
An’ you mus’ a hav’a da rule; 
Thees girl ees notta seexa, 
But da way I’ma feexa, 
You please lat ‘er go een da school!” 


III. 
Says Leon Coltropia:— 
“T jus’ come up ’ere 
To gat theesa boy heesa card. 
Wass thatta you meena? 
‘Ees gotta fourteena? 
S U R E!” says Leon, on his guard. 


“Thees boy’s gonna go. 
Leava school,—thas’s so; 
And halpa me earna da mon’! 
I lika heem staya, 
Bus’s no other waya,— 
Beeg fam’ly’s not mocha da fon!” 


IV. 
Forsaking their icebound Eden, 
The sons of Norway and Sweden 
For Yankeeland set out. 
Ay tank, mebee, Yon Yonson, 
Karl Swenson and his blond son 
Bane knowing w’at dey’re about. 


And Mustapha Ed Din 
Pokes his dark head in, 

A student for our evening school; 
And Yussuf the Turk, 
Before he can work 

Must English learn—such is the rule; 
And Ivan Morowsky, 
And Morris Ratkausky,— 

The latter re-christened John Pool; 


And Hassan, a fellah, 
En passant, a yellow 
Child from an isle of the Nile. 
He shipped from Eevpt 
Equipped for sea-trip 
With strong cigarettes and a smile. 


September 4, 3913 
VI. 


Constantine Gri-mes 
In this human stream is, 
And Solon Lokri-mes, 
Lately arrived from Crete; 
Aristides Parashakis, 
Chilo Aristakis, 
(Whom now as Mike Hogan you'll greet); 


John Papadopoulos, 
A son of the Acropolis, 
Shiners of shoes on our streets; 
Cleon Parmenides : 
And [an Kallikrides, 
Venders of soda and sweets; 


And Krikor Bogigian, 
And Hagop Kremigian, 
Rug merchants with us to stay; 
And Nazar U1 Khouri, 
A Persian so poor he 
Smokes but twelve “trophies” a day. 


VII. 
Russ, Finn and Lapp, 
Jew, Turk, and Jap, 
Spartan and Peloponnesian; 
Lett, Portugee 
And heathen Chinee 
And kinky haired dark Polynesian:— 


All these husky, dusky strangers 
Ev’ry steamer coming brings us, 
Far away from home and friends and “ain coun- 
tree” :— 
Old man, woman, boy, and maiden, 
With their garments garlic laden, 
And their notions of this fair land of the free; 


From the isles of “burning Sappho,” . 
From Damascus and from Jaffa, 
From the cradle of each dark-hued race; 
From proud Venice of the waters 
And most other of Rome’s danghters, 
Wita the light of freedom hoped-for in each face; 


To use the medium 

Of popular idiom: 

We're trying to steady ’em 

And shortly get ready ’em 
For American citizenship. 


And we're doing it, moreover,— 
Making over each young rover 
From the homelands of the Roman, Slav and Gaul; 
For to each we teach our speech 
And to each we preach the screech 
Of our bird-of-freedom known and loved by all. 


VIII. 
There are screeching, wretched talkers, 
Certain teaching-method hawkers, 
Who are pasting and lambasting us, 
Who are slamming us and damning us, 
In a pedagogic heap: 
There’s a Quaker City caucus 
Of Home Journal-istic knockers 
Who continually mock us, 
While Truth and Logic sleep 


With wild charges loud asserted, 
With statistics false, perverted, 
These critics self-appointed have assailed. 
With Bok-shot and with cannon 
They unblushingly all ran on, 
Throwing mud when ammunition failed. 


Seme with indignation bristled, 
Some with trepidation whistled, 
A-summoning the courage that they lacked; 
With few facts at their command, on 
The which to lean, or stand on, 
At last, with sheer abandon, 
They shouted out their pipe-dream for a fact: 
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Data confusing 
(Later misusing), 
Roundly abusing 
All who stuck to their last; 
Figures misquoting, 
acts never noting, 
Scatt’ring their venom broadcast; 
Always misleading, 
Truth never heeding, 
This Bok-faking, muck-raking crew, 
Wildly succeeding 
In their proceeding,—- 
To make spicy reading,— 
And pickle the kale while it grew. 
And so these detectives 
Of teacher-defectives 
At their own inventions smiling smugly, 
Added merely— 
Insincerely— 
Only common, threadbare “short and ugly.” 
It will relieve me,— 
(Xantippe, believe me!) 
Of weariness, sorrow and irk, 
When these muck-rakers, 
These school reform fakers, 
(Put away poison and dirk; 
Cease from their scolding, 
Their tents up-folding, 
And quietly steal off to work. 


CREATION, RE-CREATION, RECREATION, OR 
WRECKED CREATION 
MABEL E, MACOMBER 
President of the City Playground League ef New York 

New York city is now seriously studying the 
problem of prevention. Primarily, the motive in 
punishing the criminal was revenge. The next 
step, as we became more civilized, was to reform 
him. Now we are seeking to prevent him. 

There is a mistaken tendency to group various 
forms of preventive work under the general term, 
“recreation.” Playgrounds and farm schools are 
included with dance halls and amusement parks, 
under the heading “recreation.” A kindergarten 
may as properly be classed under recreation, as 
a scientifically conducted playground. When 
Mayor McClellan appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate playgrounds, there was a_ tendency to 
branch away from the subject and_ consider 
athletic fields, baseball diamonds, and_ tennis 
courts as playgrounds, As_ yet there seems no 
generally accepted definition of a playground. 
It is as if day nurseries were included in an in- 
vestigation of kindergartens, or even sewing 
schools or other industrial classes. The City 
Piayground League submitted to this committee 
recommendations which included a statement that 
these various activities were not playgrounds, but 
forms of recreation. Since this time the term 
recieation has been made to cover “play educa- 
tion,” which G. Stanley Hall says is “more fund- 
amental than school education,” as well as the va- 
rious forms of mere amusement or recreation. The 
Recreation Commission might better be called 
“The Commission of Prevention.” 

Because a popular baseball game oor. an 
athletic competition, with its comparatively few 
highiy trained participants, attracting thousands 
of cbservers, fills more space in the imagination 
pitygrounds have been thought of minor im- 
portance. The question is, how do we measure 
importance? Scientists claim that character is 
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forn.ed by the age of seven years. Later char- 
acter may be modified, but not essentially 
changed. Is it more important to mould or to 
modify character? A playground where babies 
are brought as young as two weeks of age, and 
where the toddlers may first grasp a ball, and 
where beginnings of selfishness, obstinacy or other 
faults may be nipped in, the bud, and where 
physical strength is developed, is surely a creative 
institution, such as Froebel dreamed of, but. did 
not quite reach in his kindergarten system. 
Schools create; but emphasize mental creation, 
Where instruction is given to fifty or sixty at one 
time, individuality and initiative must be sup- 
pressed. There can be no real, strong character 
without opportunity for self expression. This is 
God’s plan for humanity—to give the individual 
his freedom to choose right or wrong, and to give 
him society in which to use it, either wisely for the 
good of the whole, or selfishly at the expense of 
his own degeneration and _ society’s injury. A 
playground gives this opportunity for character 
development to the young and growing child. 
The younger the child, the better the playground 
teacher’s chance to influence the right laying of 
the very foundation stones of character. The 
playground teacher must be the child’s God. The 
government of this child-world must be arbitrary 
at times, just as God must govern us at times 
arbitrarily, but it must always be wise and kind, 
We cannot be too careful that the personified in- 
fluence we place in charge of a_ playground is 
really an influence for wise upbuilding of . the 
souls committed to its care. It is as if the play- 
ground director had souls placed in his hands; 
to mould into good or bad shapes, according to 
his wisdom, patience, and skill. It has been well 
said that “apparatus without skilled supervision 
is insidiously dangerous.” Aside from bodily in- 
juries which always do result from free use of 
apparatus, come the infinitely more serious soul 
injuries from: unrestrained domineering, com- 
bative, cowardly, or other bad traits. A finely 
developed physique with untrained impulses may 
be a handicap rather than a help to virtue. Let 
those who proclaim the character building effects 
of athletic development look to Johnson, the 
prize-fighter, indicted on five counts for white 
slavery, for proof of the fallacy of this theory. 
Far better are we with no _ playgrounds at all, 
than that they are used for mere amusement, or 
for mere physical development. 

Re-creation means a making over. Most of 
our factory girls and boys grow up without op- 
portunity for complete development of body, mind, 
and soul. The lock-step of the public school 
without playgrounds or other means of character 
growth than “helping mother” at home (not a bad 
means, by the way) results in a narrowness and 
impossibility of “seeing life clearly and seeing it 
whole” which has been defined as happiness. In 
the settlement clubs, in the evening school literary 
clubs, gymnastic and instructive classes, the girl 
or boy, or even adult, can be created again. A new 
life begins, a re-creation, a new start, with further 
upbuilding of both body and character. The older 
man or woman may thus be re-created after a long 
period of spiritual vegetation or even retarda- 
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tion. The free lectures which broaden the out- 
look and enrich the mind may also be called re- 
creation. The churches preach a gospel which to 
the child is as yeast to the bread, a vital element 
in his growth ; to the adult the gospel often comes 
as the very water of life, reviving and restoring, 
keeping strong the drooping plant. 

Recreation, as commonly used, conveys the 
meaning amusement. Properly regulated amuse- 
ment serves the valuable purpose of offering a 
substitute for harmful amusement, thus prevent- 
ing crime. Unfortunately even philanthropic 
amusement may offer a substitute for more profit- 
able employment. The fascination of the folk- 
dance may lure the day worker to night after 
night of physical activity where rest is needed, 
and thus undermine his powers of resistance to 
either disease or evil suggestion. Amateur 
athletic entertainments, with their excitement 
and laborious preparation, demand too high a 
price from some. For others this provides just 
the right outlet for superfluous energy. Then, 
too, the craze for recreation which becomes con- 
tagious, may tempt some to desert helpless rela- 
tives, and other home duties, and may attract 
those who really enjoy these, away from this 
primitive but wholesome enjoyment of family 
life. The motion picture can hardly be called a 
harmless diversion to the children who hover 
around the entrance and beg for a nickel ad- 
mission fee, or to those who form the habit of 
night after night watching flippant stories depicted 
upon a screen, often finding bad company in go- 
ing home. The educational motion picture with 
proper supervision of the audience must as 
rapidly as possible be substituted for the usual 
kind, though these may divert those attending 
from worse forms of amusement. Feeding a 
child pastry may keep it from eating green 
bananas. But at its best recreation is mere 
diversion, and must be studied more deeply than 
it has been, in order to be absolutely Sure that in- 
dividuals are diverted from worse to better’ and 
not from better to worse. There is some ground 
for the assertion that the reason our churches 
can no longer hold weekday meetings is because 
too many counter attractions in the form of lec- 
ttires, concerts, etc., are given. In the old Puri- 
tan days when our country was being created, our 
virile progenitors were not tempted’ to give up 
Sunday church for the newspaper, nor the week- 
day meeting for a concert. 

Our city authorities are seeking a comprehen- 
sive recreation plan, or a scheme by which the 
city can prevent, with comparative certainty, the 
use of leisure time in a way detrimental to the in- 
dividual or to society.’ These leisure time activi- 
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ties may be grouped into creative, re-creative, and 
recreative. 

1. Recreation might be overseen by the rec- 
reation commission, who should have power to 
change or stop any unwise recreation, whether 
conducted by a city department, a private individ- 
ual, a corporation, or by philanthropic institution. 
It would be necessary to employ expert investi- 
gators along various lines. 

2. Re-creation can be handled by the depart- 
ment of education, because it is group work. It 
should be so extensive that each individual may 
have opportunity for rebirth. This work cannot 
be tested by numerical count of attendance. The 
radiating circles of influence from one such “*made- 
over” can no more be measured than could the 
value of Christianity be tested by counting the 
disciples. 

3. Creation must necessarily deal most ex- 
tensively with smaller children, though mothers 
and fathers, older brothers and sisters must be 
cared for with their charges. The schools create; 
but this is not leisure time activity, as school is 
compulsory. The libraries help in creation by giving 
children opportunity. to their free- 
dom in selecting and reading. Practically, every 
child in New York has.access. to a library, super- 
vised by experts. It is more important that the 
child have opportunity for normal free play. 
Street play is no better for the child than hetero- 
geneous reading. Supervision of both by experts 
is essential. It is no more necessary that all of a 
child’s play be in a playground than that all of a 
child’s reading be done in a library. The in- 
fluence of each is far-reaching. The child must 
be taught what is deleterious and what is useful. 
The playground system which handles character 
creation should be in the hands of an educator of 
recognized ability, who can make the playgrounds 
compare favorably with the libraries in attractive- 
ness and scientific administration. Our schools 
are imperfect yet are the result of centuries of 
development and improvement. We want a 
successor to Froebel to go into our playgrounds 
and work there to develop them into great outdoor 


family kindergartens. Theorists who have not 


worked in a playground can no more lay down 
laws for their management than could a man who 
has read books about flowers lay down rules for 
the planting of a garden, and the daily care of it 
in detail. 

When our great rich city of New York can see 
that her creative, re-creative, and recreative activi- 
ties are scientifically conducted, it is certain that 
she will need to give infinitely less time, thought, 
and money to the problem of her prisons, hospi- 
tals, and other institutions for wrecked creation. 


DOMINATE, DON’T DOMINEER 


Dominate, don’t domineer, 
Rule, but do not rule through fear, 
Keep kingly kindness on the throne, 


Draw other hearts unto your own. 


Be master. too, but keep your head, 
A leader leads as he is led, 
And Love's a leader without peer,— 
Dominate. don't domineer. 


—L. B. Grafton, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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A STUDY OF MALDEN AS AN INTRODUCTION TO CIVICS 


Introduction.—A syllabus on civicsissued for 
1911-1912 in Cincinnati has furnished some sug- 
gestions for these notes. Those who look to 
Franklin B. Dyer as an educational leader will be 
interested in this sentence from its preface: 
“The teaching of civics should be regarded as a 
piece of constructive work, wherein, by a study of 
the local community and a comparison of it with 
other communities, the pupil arrives at a correct 
understanding of the fundamental principles of 
community life.” 

In the hope that these pages may be of ser- 
vice toward such an understanding, and in the be- 
lief that the subject peculiarly lends itself to in- 
struction in morals as applied not only to in- 
dividual but to social and political life I offer them 
for the use and criticism of the teachers. 

Ella G. Willcox, 
Malden, Mass. 

History of Malden—As a farming settlement— 
As a manufacturing town—As a suburban city. 

Growth and elements of the population. 

Public care of health and welfare—Housing. 

Care of streets, drainage. Water supply. 

Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board. 

Metropolitan and Malden Park Systems, 

Board of Health. 

Protection of life and property—Police depart- 
ment—Fire department. 

Poor department; care of dependents— 
Schools—Government—Expenses. 

Three hundred years ago this whole region was 
forest, used only as a hunting ground by the 
Indians who roamed over it. The English 
mariner, Captain John Smith, in 1614, explored 
the coast from Cape Cod to the mouth of the 
Penobscot, named it New England, and took 
home to England a report of it. A group. of 
settlers, the Pilgrims, came soon after, im 1620, 
and founded the Plymouth colony, and within ten 
years the more well-to-do colony, the Puritans, 
followed. The Puritans. bought from _ the 
Plymouth Colony all the land lying between the 
Charles and Merrimac rivers and in »or before 
1630 several settlements were there made. 

That which most nearly-concerns us is our 
neighbor, Charlestown, settled 1629. Charlestown 
comprises a narrow highland lying between the 
Charles and Mystic rivers. One of its earliest 
enactments provides for a great cornfield on the 
east side of the town, but in its restricted limits 
was hardly space for all the farmland needful to 
feed the settlement. So, soon, on the plains 
across the Mystic other clearings were made and 
we hear of Mysticside Field, now Malden, and 
Waterfield, now Woburn. In 1634 it was ordered 
that ten acres be allowed to every inhabitant of 
Mysticside and six years later (1640) regular con- 
nection between that little settlement and Charles- 
town was secured by establishing the penny ferry. 
Not until one hundred and fifty years later (1787) 
was the penny ferry replaced by the Malden 
bridge, which we cross in coming out by electrics 
from Sullivan square. 


The little farming settlement grew and in 1649 
“upon the petition of Mysticside men” it was made 
a distinct town by thé mame of Malden, named 
for Maldon, in Essex, England. The flats along 
the river still remained a part of Charlestown un- 
til in 1726 ‘the land’and its octupdnhts Were tratis- 
ferred to Malden. 

Thus about 200 years ago Malden was in terri- 
tory much larger than now, for it stretched from 
the Mystic river north to the two lakes . about 


which the town of Reading, now Wakefield, had 


grown up. Its. northernmost clearing was that 
of the Greens-in-the-Wood (Greenwood), (so 
designated to distinguish them from other ‘Greens 
on the Hill, i. e. Belmont Hilly within our present 
city limits. Not until the-middle of the last»cen- 


‘tury (1849) was the town of Melrose set off from 


Malden on the north, and yet later . (1870) the 
town of Everett, once South Malden, on’ the 
southeast. The changes left Malden’ with its 
present area of four and four-tenths square miles 
—a strip of land some three miles long and half 
as wide, lying between river and marsh on the 
south, and the rocky Middlesex Fells on the 
north, 

Long after Malden ceased to be Mysticside 
Field it remainéd a sparsely ‘settled farming com- 
munity. Population ‘increased slowly. In 1776, 
it numbered but about 1,000 people (1,030); and 
its valuation. was given not in dollars, but in 
bushels, of grain, barrels of cider and tons of hay 
(6,000 bushels of grain, 650 barrels of cider, 1,050 
tons’ of hay, of which 234 were English grass, the 
rest from salt marshes). 

With the opening of the nineteenth century 
the, manufacturing interests of, Malden began. 
Long before that time near where Coytemore 
Lea, the playground on Mountain avenue, still re- 
calls his name, Thomas Coytemore had dammed 
Three Mile Brook” and ‘built a sawmill, but the 
lumber there cut was'for local use. In 1806 the 
Odiorne Brothers opened a factory for making 
nails which; were cut and headed with one opera- 
tion. About the same time William Barrett, who 
had been apprenticed to a clothier, purchased his 
time and set up a dyeing busifess. He started in 
Charlestown but moved to Malden in 1804, where 
he worked until his: death in 1834. His son and 
grandson carried. on, the business till, in 1880, it 
was remoyed from the city. 

The Boston Rubber Shoe Company, by far the 
largest manufacturing industry of Malden, was 
founded in 1853. The possibility of making shoes of 
rubber was then ‘comparatively new and the 
skill. and efficiency of the founder, E. S. 
Converse, made the business a great success. 
While the growth of the factory-was at first slow, 
within twenty years over 1,000 operatives were 
employed and today in the two factories—Edge- 
worth and the Fells—2,500 to 3,000 are busied. 
Other factories now offer work in Malden. Tt is 
estimated that upwards of 4,000 people are regu- 
larly employed ‘in them. 


(Centinued on page 213.) 
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IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE 

The ordinary eucalyptus tree has two distinct 
kinds of leaves. Low down on the tree, near the 
trunk on the branches, the leaves are broad and 
sessile, but all others are slim and thin and always 
turn the edge to the sun. By this simple device 
of nature the tree bears a vast foliage in a very 
hot climate and gives off the minimum of mois- 
ture. If these leaves were exposed broadside to 
the sun the evaporation would be ruinous. 

How many people so expose themselves to the 
demands of sympathy that they sap their life 
so that they have only diluted sympathy for any 
one. Those who are vigorous, vital, noble, hus- 
band their sympathy for those who have a just 
claim upon their sympathy. 

There is no nobler mission for a teacher than 
to husband her energy in discipline, advice, and 
comfort for those for whom it will mean most. 

The teacher who is all the time watching, all 
the time solicitous, all the time apprehensive, all 
the time helping every child in everything is sap- 
ping her life so completely that when an emer- 
gency arises she is wholly unprepared for it. She 
has wasted her substance in riotous nerve dissi- 
pation. 


There are 140 counties in the United States that 
are employing experts to advise and inspire far- 
mers so that they may get much greater returns 
from their land. Of these Indiana has thirty and 
Minnesota twenty-five. Champaign county, 
Illinois, pays as high as $3,000 salary. When 
will we be as wise educationally? 


Séptember 4, 1933 


THE ART OF. SELLING 

It would be inferesting to write a book on all 
the varieties of opportunities. I have had to 
brush up against men of all occupations, trades, 
and professions through public speaking. 

Educational lecturing is always interesting, 
but is all the more interesting when one seasons 
it with all sorts and conditions of other public 
speaking. 

One of the best of these opportunities was at 
a San Francisco banquet of salesman managers. 
Talk of live wires, you get them very much alive 
when you get a room full of men who have been 
eminently successful salesmen, and are now 
managing practically all the traveling salesmen 
on the Pacific coast. 

Here are the topics that they have discussed 
among themselves the past year:— 

“Character and the Selling Force.” 

“The Personality that Wins in Selling.” 

“The Salesmanager and Practical Imagination.” 

“Triumphs of Enthusiasm.” 

“The Business Man’s Worst Enemy.” 

“How I Built Up my Territory.” 

“The Story of a Selling Error.” 

“Getting your Price.” 

“The Worth of a New: Idea.” 

“Selling Expense and Sales Profit.” 

“The Specialty Salesman.” 

“The Relation of Business Departments.” 

These men meet once a week: They are 
rivals in business, but they have no secrets from 
each other in these conferences. 

It is great fun to talk to such men. It takes 
the teachery element all out one’s vocabulary to 
see such men sitting before him. It is surely a 
wholesome experience. It makes one think in 
larger units. It tones up one's thinking. 

After all, aren’t we all salesman? Isn’t it worth 
while to know how to sell one’s knowledge, tact, 
talent, influence for the highest price, for coin 
other than that which passes in at the bank win- 
dow? 

Of this Iam entirely sure, that every such 
opportunity to face great men, bright men, live 
men in various parts of the country is a luxury, 
is intellectually stimulating, is professionally 
enriching. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE JOB 

One of the most vital and significant circular 
letters of the day is that sent to the trustees of 
the College of the City of New York, suggesting 
that the requirements and possibilities of the job 
be thoroughly itemized and discussed before 
candidates are considered. 

In this circular the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search says that one college board has voted to 
list in detail specifications as to what work is 
necessary and possible for that college to do; 
to hold conferences with persons qualified to 
discuss the elements of the job, to take up 
separately the question of what special qualifica- 
tions of training, efficiency, experience, and pet- 
sonality are necessary to do the job right. 

If there has been any phase of educational 
activities that is indefensible it has been the way 
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in which, as a rule, men have been selected for 
positions of leadership in public schools and col- 
leges. The questions actually asked are those 
which should never have been asked, namely, with 
what church is he allied, what are his fraternal con- 
nections, how does he stand on this or that in- 
cidental question? 

Of course no machinery will make a‘right choice 
inevitable, but it will make wrong choice less 
liable. 


THE T. C. U. 


The Journal of Education and its editor have 
been, as our readers know, exceedingly careful 
as to the promotion of any association asking for 
the money of teachers in any way not strictly 
professional. We have never tolerated any get- 
rich-quick propositions.’ On the other hand we 
have gone to any limit in the advocacy of 
Teachers’ Annuity Guilds, Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Associations, and similar safe and sane 
protections for teachers, who are always in need 
of every such aid. 

We have followed with interest the forming, 
launching, and success of the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters of Lincoln, Nebraska, because we 
saw at once the vast possibility of service to 
teachers of such an association. A letter from 
the State Insurance Commissioner of Nebraska 
assures us there is no question of their ability to 
meet all liabilities definitely. 

William Ritchie, Jr., the general manager, 
is a Chicago man who secured his education at 
the University of Nebraska, and has had thorough 
training as teacher, county superintendent, and 
textbook representative, and is well known to 
school men throughout the country. Mr. Ritchie 
had the good business judgment to associate 
himself with practical insurance underwwiters of 
experience and financial ability to the end that 
every policy is guaranteed by the Pioneer Insur- 
ance Company, an old line company, which was 
organized in 1899, and has never had a lawsuit. 

When the editor expressed surprise at the low 
cost of this protection, the manager pointed out 
that this is due to the fact that the operating ex- 
penses have been reduced to a minimum, every- 
thing being run on the most economical basis 
with no unnecessary frills or furbelows. 

We are so thoroughly convinced that this 
offers teachers a noble opportunity for financial 
protection and for provision for emergencies that 
we feel such an enterprise should be brought to 
the attention of teachers throughout the nation. 
We accordingly have opened the column of the 
Journal of Education to the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters, and carry their advertisement at a 
figure which is practically complimentary in order 
that teachers in all parts of the country may know 
of this opportunity for their protection. 


Kirksville, Missouri, State Normal School has 
in the last forty years had a graduate as state 
superintendent half the time. Three of its 
graduates are presidents of state normal schools. 
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BRANDENBERG, BUCHANAN, AND KOONTZ 

One of the happy changing chains of the sum- 
mer was the promotion of W. A. Brandenberg 
to the normal school at Pittsburg, Kansas; the 
election of George Vi Buchanan as his suceessor 
in the superintendency of Oklahoma City, and 
choice of J. A. Koontz of Tulsa, Oklahoma, as 
his successor the \superintendency of Joplin, 
Missouri. Here are three men who have demon- 
strated exceptional ability and adaptability which 
guarantee their success, 


PARLIN, WHITCOMB, SAFFORD, AND DURFEE 

Four eminently successful superintendents in 
Massachusetts fell by the wayside without ihe 
slightest reflection upof anyone of them, per- 
sonally or professionally, ‘but’ the fact remained 
that they were out. Unfortunately ; New: Eng- 
land has not been in the habit of taking care of 
good men who got out of step as has the West, 
but these men have quietly gotten into the, game 
again. Parlin goes to Chelsea, A. L. Safford 
from Chelsea to Reading, while A. K. 
Whitcomb of Lowell and Everett B, Durfee.of 
Fall River take principalships in their own cities. 


SCHOOL GIRLS’ BASEBALL 

I confess that I have been prejudiced against 
baseball as a game for girls, but prejudice vanished 
in May when | saw a game of what is known as 
“indoor” baseball played out of doors by a tear 
of elementary school girls, all foreign born. 

A girls’ nine played against a boys’ nine of 
their own school. 

They were rugged girls, girls with unbounded 
energy. They pitched the ball all right, caught 
it behind the bat, at the base and on the fly all 
right. They knew the game and played it on the 
square and with skill. 

Of course there is nothing rough in “indoor” 
baseball, nothing that *a* girl cannot ~ do and be 
womanly. 

The battery was Russian, seventh grade 
Russian born girls., They do not ordinarily play 
with the boys, but that afternoon this team was to 
play the girls’ team in another school, in the city 
and the boys were playing to give,them practice 
and pointers. The boys’ team . of . this, Utah 
Street School, Los Angeles, was the champion 
elementary school team of the season and they 
were exceedingly ambitious for the girls to. win. 


> 


MUD AND STORM 

Professor P. G. Holden had been arranging with 
county officials for some unusually promising rural 
uplift effort, but the plans were halted, Valuable 
time was being lost and in one of Holden’s char- 
acteristic fits of impatience he sent for these 
officials and proposed to abandon the scheme. 

“Oh, no, we will get busy by and by, but it is 
very muddy now.” 

“It has been muddy in March in five hundred 
years,” was his impetuous reply. 

“Yes, but just now the telephone poles are all 
down because of the storm.” 
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“There never was a telephone fifty years ago,” 
he shot back at them. 

“Well, we will start out now,” they said. 

“Oh, no, wait till to-morrow, for we couldn't get 
ready before that.” 

They did the noblest kind of work thereafter, 
regardless of mud and storm. 


o- a. 


FOR MAYOR OF INDIANAPOLIS 

Dr. Charles S. Wood is candidate for mayor 
of Indianapolis. The significance of this in these 
columns is that he is an intensely earnest man, 
a great leader in the promotion of medical in- 
spection in the schools, school nurses, and the 
emphasis of school hygiene in all its forms. He 
is with the schools for all educational progress. 


& 


MICHIGAN BOYS AND GIRLS 


Walter H. French of the State Agricultura! 
Coilege, Lansing, Michigan, has started the boys 
and girls of that state along lines that promise 
fine results. 

He is to have each county organized into 
gicups of all the school clubs of the county with 
the county commissioner as chairman of the 
county group. 

All the clubs of the state constitute the “Junior 
Agricultural Association of Michigan,” with Mr. 
Fiench as executive secretary of the state asso- 
ciation, 

‘Lhese clubs are promoting interest in agricul- 
ture in the rural schools and in the ,farm life ot 
the boys and girls. 

Such organizations furnish an opportunity for 
social meetings, for debating societies, and for 
entertainments of various kinds which are of value 
both to the children and parents. 

Several healthy and hearty clubs have been al- 
ready started and the next school year is sure tv 
see Michigan in the lead among the states in the 
bringing together of home and school. 


a 


IS THIS THE RECORD? 

Has Crawfordsville, Indiana, the high school 
record again? We think so. It is a small city and 
yet it graduated seventy-seven this year. 

Forty-one of these seventy-seven, or fifty-three 
per cent., were boys. This has great significance 
because the principal for many years is a 
woman. 

During the last six weeks, she had them —by 
themes and conferences—study themselves and the 
vocational outlook very carefully in order that 
they might intelligently plan for the future and that 
she might be able to do as much as possible for 
them. As a result, all are definitely decided upon 
their work for this fall. 

Fifty-six, or seventy-two per cent., will attend 
college. 

Fourteen of these huve won_ scholarships. 
Thirteen will go to Wabash college; twelve, Pur- 
due University ; four, some conservatory of music ; 
three, business college; two, Northwestern Uni- 
versity ; three, Normal school; two, The Western ; 
two, Junior Colleges; and one each to Hanover, 
Lombard, DePauw, Kenyon, Amherst, Oxford, 
Millikin, George Washington University, Lake 
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Erie, Bradley, and Notre Dame. The remaining 
twenty-one will go into business or help at home. 
They will go to eighteen different important col- 
leges and universities from Chicago to Amherst. 
If there is an equal record we should be pleased 
to learn of it, but it looks as though Miss Anna 
Willson has the record for 1913. 


FALSE PERCENTAGES 

We use with much satisfaction a communica- 
tion from David W. Hoyt of Providence on 
“False Percentages.” It does seem as though 
the devil had let loose a wild horde of falsifiers 
on the schools. 

These nightmares are born of disordered 
minds who do not seem to know how to see 
straight. 

We have called attention one hundred times 
and more to the: culpable ignorance of men who 
ought to know better. Good men who would 
abhor lying in a railroad official or politician 
seem to revel in lying when it is aimed at the 
public schools. Mr, Hoyt has done good ser- 
vice in this case. 

HAPGOOD’S BOW 

Norman Hapgood, who was largely instru- 
mental in making Collier’s Weekly what it is, 
has taken Harper’s Weekly in hand confident 
that he can succeed where Colonel George 
Harvey admits that he failed. No one questions 
Mr. Hapgood’s ability to put Harper’s Weekly 
fully abreast Collier’s Weekly. The _ first 
issue, August 14, was the most interesting pub- 
lication of the month, which is saying much. 
Mr. Hapgood is a master among masters and, 
withal, has the brilliancy of genius. 
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Two-minute recreation periods at regular stated 
times in addition to the regular recess periods are 
provided by Superintendent Reed in the schedules 
of the Donora, Pennsylvania, schools for all the 
grades. This givés an opportunity to flush the 
rooms with fresh air and keep the humidity in 
the rooms more nearly like that outside. These 
periods occur twice in the morning in addition to 
the regular intermission. All windows are 
opened. Custodians are appointed from, among 
the boys to open and close the windows. 


After an exceedingly earnest campaign for and 
against, Wisconsin has a county board of educa- 
tion law. This is a radical change in Wisconsin 
educational affairs. 


Edmund Vance Cooke says :— 
“The primary pupil’s knowledge 
Is the foundation of the college.” 


President Garfield of Williams College is cam- 
paigning for an endowment that will make it pos- 
sible to pay a salary of $4,000. 


There are a thousand first-class rural school- 
houses today where there was one twenty years 
ago. 

Educational nightmares never hurt anyone but 
the nightmarist. 


Denmark is the world’s wonder in rural school 
efficiency. 
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A STUDY OF MALDEN AS AN INTRODUCTION 
TO CIVICS 
[Continued from page 209.) 


Side by side with its growth as a manufacturing 
city has come its development as a suburban city. 
A resident of Malden has lately died who was 
wont to recall how in his boyhood if one wanted 
to go to Boston, he walked down to the square, 
where were a church, a blacksmith’s, and one 
general store, and waited for the stage which 
ran daily from Andover to Boston, passing 
through Malden at. four o’clock in the afternoon. 
A great change from such conditions came in 
1845, when the Boston and Maine railroad was 
opened and trains began to run on the present 
Western division. The Saugus branch, built in 
1852, made it posible for men to live along its 
line and go to and fro to their daily business in 
Boston. The development of street horse-car 
lines still further connected Malden with Boston; 
and when slow and uncertain horse power was 
replaced by electricity, and the fare reduced to the 
uniform five cent charge, Malden became practi- 
cally a residence section of Boston. 

These changes were accompanied by a rapid 
growth in population. People from the country 
districts were moving nearer to Boston and many 
settled in Malden; people from European coun- 
tries were emigrating hither. Near the middle 
of the last century failure of crops in Ireland and 
a political revolution in Germany sent to America 
large numbers of Irish and Germans, many of 
whom have become prominent citizens. Our last 
mayor was of the first race, our present is of the 
second. Other groups of foreigners followed, 
sometimes to escape a harsh climate, as Canadians, 
Swedes; sometimes to avoid persecution, as 
Russians, Armenians, sometimes for the larger 


opportunities of this new country, as_ Britons, 
Italians. 
The population of Malden (1910) is 44;404. 


This is an increase of about one-third since the 
preceding United States census. Twenty-five 
different nationalities are included. There are 
something like 3,000 each of Canadians, Irish, and 
Russians. In round numbers one-third of _ its 
residents are of native stock, one-third are 
foreign born, and one-third were born in this 
country of foreign parentage. 

When so many people are living in close 
quarters numerous provisions for their health 
and comfort become necessary. In early days 
each settler felled his own timber, built his house 
of logs or boards, let his sewage flow into a hol- 
low or a cesspool, sank his well or cistern, and his 
children for playground had all outdoors. If 
there was a sick child in the family or a fire on the 
farm, the neighbors helped to nurse the one. or 
extinguish the other. Now, since these things 
concern the health and weal not simply of the in- 
dividual family, but of the community, they are 
cared for by the community, i. e., by the city. 

It has been found necessary, for instance, to 
place legal restrictions on the kind of house one 
may build. These restrictions aim to safeguard 
the people from a conflagration such as destroyed 
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Chelsea a few years ago, and from illness, es- 
pecially tuberculosis, through over-crowded tene- 
ments and the consequent foul air. In the closely 
built sections, as near City square and the Wes- 
tern Division station, no wooden buildings what- 
ever may be erected. And the wooden “three- 
decker,” now so common in some parts of the 
city, is henceforth prohibited. The building regu- 
lations are detailed and cover many pages of the 
city ordinances. 

Three of the most vital matters of public 
health and comfort are in charge of one depart- 
ment of the city government—the street and 
water commission. Their duty it is to build the 
roads and see that they are kept well paved or 
graded and properly lighted at night. They have 
charge of the drainage system, lay the sewers, 
and see that the sewage is safely conducted 
where its poisonous gases will do no harm. 
They provide for the water supply, see that it is 
uncontaminated and pure and ample for all pur- 
poses. 

In these last two tasks they work in connection 
with a larger board. The Metropolitan Water and 
Sewerage Board has been constituted by the state 
to take charge of the water supply and the drain- 
age of greater Boston, thus including with the 
city proper many suburban cities and towns. This 
board has power to make improvements needed by 
the whole district and to exact the proportionate 
payment from each part. 

A similar provision for playgrounds exists in the 
Metropolitan Park Commission, which was con- 
stituted (1893) to save certain sections, as Revere 
Beach, Middlesex Fells, and the Blue Hills, from 
being built over and so lost to the public as recre- 
ation places. These parks and many smaller ones 
are connected by boulevards, the whole constitut- 
ing the finest park system in the world. 

There is also the Malden park system, com- 
prising the smaller reservations within the city 
limits. Craddock Field, Coytemore Lea, Ferry- 
way Green, and others, one or more in every 
ward of the city, are cared for by city officials, 
owned and administered as city playgrounds. 
The full list of city parks includes also Webster 
Playstead, Hunting Field, Bell Rock Memorial 
Park, Clifton Grove, Sheridan Park, Old Way 
Place, Waitt’s Mount, and the Fellsmere. 

Besides these general provisions for healthful 
conditions in the city there is a board of health 
set to watch against special dangers. It examines 
the milk supply and tests for impurities. It ex- 
amines the markets to see if fish and meat are 
fresh and wholesome. It maintains a hospital for 
contagious diseases whose patients may be iso- 
lated so as not to spread the contagion. It em- 
ploys a purse to go from house to house to teach 
consumptives how to care for themselves and 
how to avoid spreading their disease. It enforces 
laws against spitting, against exposed garbage, 
against stagnant water in cellars or backyards. 
It is working vigorously to exterminate the 
mosquito by putting crude oil on its breeding 
places. The department costs the city upwards 
of $10,000 a year. 

The protection of life and property, which in a 
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village would be a matter of neighborly kindness, 
in & city is vested in public officers. Malden has 
one police commissioner, who employs such police- 
men as are needed (thirty-five at present) to patrol 
the streets and watch against fire, accident or 
crime. They regulate traffic, protect the people 
from harm, see that the laws are enforced, and in 
their official uniform play the part of host to any- 
oné needing information or assistance. They are 
paid from $1,200 to $1,800 a year, and the de- 
partment costs $50,000. 

The fire department similarly is under one 
commissioner who determines the number of fire- 
men, their duties and payment. There are now 
forty-five firemen and six fire stations so placed 
as to protect every section of the city. The de- 
partment is well equipped with the latest fire ap- 
pliances, including two pieces of auto apparatus. 
Fire protection is a constant expense to the city, 
for every alarm costs, and there were in 1911, 185 
bell alarms, 154 still alarms. Yet such is the effi- 
ciency of the department that few serious fires 
occur and it is richly worth to the city its annual 
cost—something over $60,000 in 1912. 

Provision is made for the care of dependents. 
The city almoner, as agent of the poor department, 
supplies to many poor people food, fuel, and cloth- 
ing in their own homes—outdoor relief as it is 
termed. Others are provided for indoors or 
within the doors of the almshouse. The sick who 
cannot afford payment are sent at city expense 
to the Malden hospital. In 1912 the city paid 
$9,665 for conduct of the almshouse, $5,594 for 
support of patients at the hospital, and gave further 
$27,506 in outdoor relief. There are also a home 
for aged persons which is privately supported and 
many private benevolent societies. 

By far the largest item in the annual expense 
account is that of the public schools. The 
earliest schoolhouse of Malden is described in the 
old record as “bult 20 foots in length, 16 
foots wide, 6 foot stud between joints, two 
windores, the one on the South, the other on the 
Est, and one dower of plain Boords.” Here 
the girls were taught reading and writing and the 
boys in addition had arithmetic. Grammar and 
spelling were added to the course of study in 1789, 
-geography in 1827. A great contrast to that is 
our spacious high school building, one of the 
finest in the state. Besides this, we have eight large 
brick schoolhouses and half a dozen more wooden 
ones. The cost of sustaining these schools is 
over $200,000 a year and the course of study in- 
cludes many subjects. For certain pupils, more- 
over, who wish agricultural or industrial training 
the city will pay tuition at a state school. The 
city believes its large appropriation for schools 
to be well invested because, among other reasons, 
the earning power of a boy or girl who has had a 
public school education is much greater than that 
of one who has not. 

All these provisions for public welfare and others 
not mentioned are in charge of the local govern- 
ment. For over two hundred years, from 1649 
to 1882, Malden had a town or popular govern- 
ment, a form inherited from our ancestors many 
centuries back. The people, assembled in town 


meeting, expressed their wishes and selected cer- 
tain men, “Selectmen,” to carry out those wishes. 
But as numbers incfease that form of organiza- 
tion becomes cumbrous, and in 1882 the com- 
munity changed to representative or city govern- 
ment, that is, the citizens elected representatives 
who in frequent meetings should discuss questions, 
make decisions, and in short act for them in public 
matters. This distinction between popular and 
representative government is an important one in 
the country today. The city government is or- 
ganized with two chambers, the board of alder- 
men having one representative from each of the 
seven wards, and the common council having 
three councilmen from each ward. A mayor who 
is elected by the city at large presides over them, 
approves or vetoes their measures, and is the 
general executive officer of the city. The alder- 
men and councilors serve without payment, the 
mayor draws a salary of $1,200. 

The expenses for keeping the city thus well 
ordered are large. The annual budget is over 
half a million dollars. To meet this expense taxes 
of various kinds are imposed. There is a tax on 
a business income if above $2,000, a tax on per- 
sonal property, i. e., stocks, bonds, and _ other 
movable property, and a tax on real estate, i. e., 
land and buildings. This last tax yields about 
four-fifths of the amount, raised. 


a 


FALSE PERCENTAGES 
DAVID W. HOYT 
Providence 

Extracts from an article by Professor O. W. 
Caldwell, published in the Popular Science 
Monthly for March, 1913, have been frequently 
copied, especially the following:— 

“For twenty years approximately twelve per 
cent. of the enrollment of the high schools has 
been graduated—approximately eighty-eight per 
cent. do not complete a course.” 

What is the basis of the twelve per cent.? Does 
the statement mean that twelve per cent. of the 
total enrollment of pupils for any given year are 
graduated in that year? Or, does it mean that 
twelve per cent. of all those who enter the 
school are graduated at some time? Suppose a 
school of 400 pupils, with 100 in each class for 
several years, no one of whom fails to graduate. 
In the first sense given above, only twenty-five per 
cent. of the pupils are graduated, but in the 
second sense,—the proper one,—100 per cent. 
are graduated. An approximately correct method 
is to compare the size of a given class at gradua- 
tion with the size of that class on entering the 
school; and them take the average percentage for 
several years. 

It is true that the report of the United States 
commissioner of education for the year 1911 
makes the pupils in the fourth year of all the high 
schools reporting about twelve and one half per 
cent. of the total enrollment, including all the four 
years. This by no means justifies the statement 
that “eighty+eight per cent. do not complete a 
course.” Ainy one familiar with the schools must 
see that the statement is absirrd. 

The repoi:t does not give «the data for deter- 
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mining the percentage with any degree of ac- 
curacy. Comparing the number in the fourth 
year with the number in the first year comes some- 
what near the truth, but it should be the first year 
of three years previous, because the numbers are 
increasing. Besides, the first year always con- 
tains many who are repeating the year. The 
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probability is that the true percentage of grad- 
uates is between twenty-five and thirty per cent. 
The number dropping out is very large, but the 
percentage of graduates should not be reported 
one-half or one-third of what it really is, as is 
done in the article referred to, and in many others 
of similar type. 


VERDI CENTENNIAL EXERCISE 


JANE A. STEWART 


1. Opeming Selection—Triumphal March from 
“Aida” (on piano or phonograph). 

2. The Centennial of Verdi (by a girl). 

In all countries of the globe as well as in his native 
land, Italy, the centennial of Verdi is being observed. 
The date is October 10. Musical, literary, and educa- 
tional bodies honor the memory of Verdi. He was one 
of the world’s greatest musical composers. His life 
had been shadowed by a great sorrow which influenced 
his work, giving it great depth and seriousness. Before 
Verdi's time, Italian composers had been content to 
write only pleasing and charming melodies. He departed 
from this by producing more intense and dramatic mu- 
sic. Among those who honor Verdi, today, are great 
musical artists of our time among whom his works are 
very popular because of their beauty, melodiousness, 
and emotional qualities. 

3. Why We Honor Verdi (by a boy). 

There are many reasons why we honor Verdi. In the 
first place, we honor him for his noble character. Verdi, 
unlike some great musicians, was a man of steady habits, 
true, honest, patient, and good. We honor him for his 
perseverance in following his beloved musical studies 
in spite of discouragements. We honor him for his great 
genius. We honor him because he was a patriot and 
devoted to his country. We honor him most of all be- 
cause aithough he was born in a poor home in a little 
village, he made the most of his time and talents, and 
distinction came to him because he deserved it. 

4. Musical Selection—‘‘Tremble, Ye Tyrants,” from 
“Il Trovatore.” 

5. Verdi’s Boyhood (Exercise for seven pupils). 

First—Joseph Fontinio Francois Verdi (better known 
to all the world as Giuseppe [Joseph] Verdi) was born 
in a little village called Roncole, in the duchy of Parma, 
Italy, on October 19, 1813. His home was the little vil- 
lage inn, in which was the general store where all sorts 
of things were sold to the few strangers who visited 
Roncole. His parents earned their living by keeping 
this inn and store. As the village had only 300 inhabi- 
tants and few people came there, their income was very 
small. 

Second—Verdi’s father was named Carlo and he was 
a good, kind father, doing all he could for his children. 
His mother was also of peasant birth, and devoted to 
her family. Verdi attended the little village school, and 
was taught arithmetic and geography. His father and 
mother hoped that he would grow up to be a good cob- 
bler or farrier. Verdi studied hard at school; he was 
a smart boy and nohody could cheat him. 

Third—When he was very little, Verdi showed a de- 
cided taste for music. A street musician named Bagas- 
set, who played the violin, was his admiration. Verdi 
hoped that some day, he, too, could have a violin and 
learn to play. When he was only seven years old, he 
served as altar boy in the parish church. Listening 
eagerly to the organ music, he did not hear the call for 
him during the service. For this*he was punished so 
severely that he was carried home in a faint. 

Fourth—Verdi’s father then thought best to try to 
gratify his litthe boy’s taste for music. He bought him 
the best instrument he could afford at the time. This 


was an old spinet, but Verdi did not mind; he played 
on it by the hour. And he was made very happy when 
his good parents, anxious to help him all that they 
could, sent him every week to the adjacent town of 
Busseto to take lessons of a professor of music there. 

Fiith—From that time Verdi made rapid progress. 
He began to study harmony under the village organist. 
At the age of twelve, when this organist leit Roncole, 
Verdi was so skilful a player that he was immediately 
appointed to the position. He had a fine piano of his 
own bought in Vienna, and so imdustrious was he that 
three years later he was chosen organist of the church 
at Busseto. At sixteen he was director of the Philhar- 
monic society. 

Sixth—Verdi found a strong iriend in Antonio Barezzi 
of Busseto (whose daughter he afterward married). 
Mr. Barezzi was a well-to-do merchant and a great lover 
ot music. He helped Verdi in many ways. In his house 
Verdi met persons of musical taste, including Margaret 
Barezzi, who was a skilful pianist. Professor Ferdinand 
Provesi, with whom he studied, was also a good friend. 
Provesi taught Verdi all that he, himself, knew; aided 
him financially, recommended him for the musical 
scholarship of 600 lire offered by the town of Busseto. 
to the local musician of highest talent. 

Seventh—Verdi was eighteen years old when he won 
this scholarship and left home for the beautiful city of 
Milan, called Italy’s cradle of music. Milan was then 
the great musical centre of Italy. The Conservatory of 
Music there was one of the best in the world. But for 
some reaSon (nobody knows why), the director de- 
clined to admit Verdi, stating that he had no talent. 
This was a great blow. But Verdi was not discouraged 
at this terrible injustice. He found a fine professor, 
Lavigna, and he set to work studying harder than ever. 
Professor Lavigna was delighted with his modest, at- 
tentive, and gifted pupil. He predicted: “Some day he 
will not only do himself great honor, but likewise his 
country.” This prediction came true. 

6. Selection—Soldiers’ Chorus from “Trovatore.” 

7. Verdi, the Composer (by a girl). 

Verdi is the author of many musical compositions of 
world-wide renown, which have placed his name high 
on the list of the world’s great musical geniuses. The 
first of any importance was an opera composed in 1839. 
It was in 1842 that he produced the grand opera of 
“Nebuchadnezzar” which instantly made him famous. 
Two years later another successful opera was brought 
out in Venice. Then followed “Ernani,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Trovatore,” “Traviata,” “Masked Ball,” “Forza del 
Destino,” “Don Carlos,” and ‘*Macbetno,’’ all known the 
world over. 

When Verdi was almost sixty, a great honor came to 
him in his selection by the Khedive of Egypt to write 


‘an opera illustrative of the life and religion of ancient 


Pharaonic times. This opefa when produced in Cairo 
was a wonderful success. Twelve years later Verdi 
wrote “Otello,” a masterpiece of musical composition. 
In 1894 he produced “Falstaff” which is regarded as a 
wonderful composition for a man of eighty. Verdi was 
original in ail his work. His compositions have much 
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dramatic power; they are full of sweet and lovely mel- 
odies which make them popular everywhere. 

8. Selection—“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto.” 

9. The Life of Verdi (by a boy). 

The life of Verdi from beginning to end is a record of 
years well spent. Verdi made up his mind when he was 
a child that he would be a musician. He never changed 
that plan. He was an obedient son, a good friend, and 
a devoted father. His life was spent in doing good to 
those about him. He was careful not to waste his 
money, time and energies, and he was generous with all 
of these to help those in need. He did not care for 
fashionable society, although he was constantly sought 
by the rich and great. He liked best the quiet of his 
own home. When he was not engaged in musical com- 
position, he gave his time to gardening on his estate, 
and to quiet visits with friends. Honors came to him 
but they never made him vain. He did not hesitate to 
use his great gift to help the cause of the Lombardy 
patriots, and he won the popular heart by doing this. 
When he died in 1901, aged eighty-eight years, he was 
widely honored for his nobility of character as well 
as for his splendid work in music. 

10. Selection—“The Miserere” from Trovatore.” 
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HALF-DAY ATTENDANCE 
{From New York Sun.] 
Editor of the Sun:— 

Sir: The crying need of state provision for vocational 
training arises solely from the mistake of requiring of 
pupils an all-day attendance upon the public schools. The 
only warrant for compulsory education bv the state is 
that such education is at present necessary to insure 
the general intelligence essential to the stability of popu- 
lar government. But if, as generally assumed, an all- 
day attendance be indeed necessary for the intellectual 
training essential to such intelligence, what time is there 
left for vocational training even by the state? 

The truth is that their necessarily tiresome all-day 
subjection to the attempted mental discipline is not only 
unnecessary but positively detrimental to education of 
the young. Half-day attendance after the mind is suffi- 
ciently mature to profit by any, say, from ‘ten or twelve, 
to eighteen or twenty years of age, will bring better re- 
sults, mental and physical, than all-day attendance. 

Such hali-dav, attendance would, moreover, leave 
ample time for vocational training. But it does not fol- 
low that the state should give that ‘raining. If we are to 
follow the present tendency of Jur educational system 
every bootblack will soon be required to have his dip- 
loma. 

Let the girls attend school one half the day, and the 
boys the other half, as long as it is well for either, and 
they will alike be free and fresh to avail themselves of 
opportunities for vocational training and self-support- 
ing employment, from which the state now tenderly but 
mistakenly undertakes to protect them. 

Such a system would greatly reduce the number of 
buildings and teachers required for the public schools, 
would give pupils a better education than they now get 
and would afford them natural opportunities for ac- 
quiring a practical acquaintance with vocations they are 
to follow. Continued daily familiarity with both mental 
and manual pursuits would also ttend to the formation 
of fixed habits of intellectual and physical industry and 
to prevent acquirement of that aversion to manual labor 
which exclusive attendance upon school is wont to in- 
duce. John Sherwin Crosby. 

An election for a stated period seems to be in- 

terpreted in many cities as for only that period. 


Ohio has about half-a-million children in one- 
room schools. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FIELD TRIPS 

Field trips furnish at once the best and the 
most difficult means of studying the forest. They 
enable the pupil to study the trees at first hand in 
their natural state, which is without doubt the ideal 
method. But this method is_ difficult, 
because the pupils generally feel that 
the discipline of the schoolroom relaxes 
as soon threshold crossed 
and that study is impossible with- 
out the necessary accompaniment of books. It is 
no easy task to train young children, accustomed 
to the order and routine of the schoolroom, in 
the art of outdoor study. An outdoor lesson, 
therefore, will require the most careful prepara- 
tion if it is to yield results commensurate with 
the effort and time required. 

An aimless trip is likely to be a disastrous one. 
The first duty of the teacher then is to lay out a 
careful plan for the undertaking. To do this, it 
will be advisable, if not necessary, for the in- 
structor to go over the ground in advance, look- 
ing for features which may be studied with a view 
to economy of time, effort, and distance to be 
covered on the coming trip. A memorandum 
should be kept of special features which may be 
called to the attention of the pupils. This will 
enable thé instructor to refresh his memory on 
important details and prevent embarrassing and 
time-wasting delays. This advance trip will also 
serve to increase the teacher’s stock of informa- 
tion and arm him with a reserve fund of knowl- 
edge better than he can obtain from any reference 
books which he may consult. 

In some localities the first problem will be to 
find a satisfactory place to which to conduct the 
pupils—a place that is easily reached where ma- 
terial suitable for study may be found. In other 
localities choice must be made of several possible 
routes. Much will depend upon the forest con- 
ditions of the vicinity as to the nature of the 
work planned. Of course it is highly desirable 
that a large tract of closely wooded land be the 
field of operation, but even if a few trees along 
some stream are all that can be found there will 
still be opportunity to teach some of the elemen- 
tary principles of forestry. 

Having decided on a route to be followed, the 
next step will be to plan the equipment for the 
trip. In most cases no tools will be necessary but 
a sharp hatchet, a spade, and several sharp jack- 
knives, such as every boy habitually carries. A 
market basket should also be provided in which 
to carry home specimens. A camera will lend 
additional interest to the occasion and enable the 
possessor to bring back pictures which will re- 
fresh the minds of the students and permanently 
illustrate the lessons learned. A magnifying 
glass or hand reading glass of moderate power is 
also desirable. 

The most important step, however, in getting 
ready for a field trip is the preparation of the 
minds of the pupils. They must be interested to 
a point where they will look forward to more than 
a mere pleasurable excursion. The trip must seem 
to them an unusually interesting sort of lesson, 
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but nevertheless an actual part of their school 
work, 

The experience of most teachers has probably 
been that children are easily interested in anything 
which partakes of the nature of a story. As a 
means, then, of catching the interest of the pupils, 
it is a good plan for the teacher to give a series 
of simple talks about trees and their habits, bring- 
ing out in this manner as many as possible of the 
features which the pupils will have opportunity 
to observe on the trip. Tell them that if they 
look carefully they may see these things for them- 
selves. Encourage a spirit of friendly rivalry 
among the pupils to see who can find the things 
mentioned first, and who can report on the largest 
number. 

Each child must feel that he is to be held re- 
sponsible for this lesson quite as much as if it 
were from his books. Some sort of a report or 
composition, based on the things seen and learned, 
should be required of at least the older pupils. 
Each of these trips can usually be made the basis 
of several lessons in composition, and will thus 
serve a double purpose. With the younger pupils 
the same end can be achieved by oral discussions 
of the features studied. 

One other thing should perhaps be mentioned. 
A great lesson which should be taught to every 
pupil is the proper care and preservation of the 
forests. All studies of this sort should be 
thoroughly constructive, and never destructive. 
Make it a rule, therefore, never to dig up a seed- 
ling which promises to develop into a useful tree, 
unless it is to be transplanted to a better location. 
Never cut a branch that there is no reason for 
cutting—there are plenty that may be cut, and 
the trees from which they are removed left the 
better for the pruning. Be careful, also, in cutting 
such limbs, not to leave ragged, projecting stumps 
which may make wounds the trees will be unable 
to heal over and thus cause decay and permanent 
mjury to the tree. Care in this respect will more 
than repay any effort in discipline it may cost. 


FUNCTIONING IN SERVICE 


JOHN R. KIRK 
Kirksville, Mo 


The traditional idea of scholarship in science 
for the sake of science is untenable. Teaching 
dead languages and deeds of dead monarchs for 
the sake of supposed culture belongs to the dead 
past. Science, language, history, and literature 
that do not affect the mind and the habit of chil- 
dren and youth so as to send them back into their 
homes with increased disposition for service and 
enlarged resources for rendering service are no 
longer defensible. It is now quite clear that the 
studies of immediate value in human service are 
fully as good as any other studies for mental dis- 
cipline and for culture. 


Educational nightmares are uncomfortable. 


Be good losers, politically and otherwise. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION AND PRISON REFORM 

“Knowledge does not ‘comprise all which is contained 
-_. 
in the large term, Education. The feelings are to be 
disciplined, the passions are to be restrained, true and 
worthy motives are to be inspired, a profound religious 
feeling is to be instilled, and a pure morality inculcated 
under all circumstances. All this is comprised in Edu- 
cation.” 

This declaration by Daniel Webster was aptly quoted 
by a prominent Canadian penologist, Dr. Daniel Phelan 
(president of the American Association of Prison Sur- 
geons and Surgeons of the Dominion Penitentiary at 
Kingston), in his convineing plea for moral education 
in public schools before the recent great American 
Prison Congress held at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 

That three-fourths of those who enter prison have 
been led to a life of crime from neglect of education; 
that the most lasting impressions are those received in 
youth; and that these early impressions have a decided 
effect in moulding the character for good or evil were 
facts emphasized bv the penologist. He held that the 
moral growth of children required as much care and 
attention as their physical development; that as the in- 
clination of almost a!!l youth is toward evil and the 
germs of moral insanity and of crime are developed 
early in life, they should be early inculcated 
in sound mental and moral habits in order 
that they may be prevented from wrong-doing, and edu- 
cated to do good; and that as moral deficiency is a 
menace to the community and vices and crime may be 
dislodged and effaced by proper education, that the 
needed improvements to the educational system should 
at once be introduced which we are abundantly able 
immediately to make. 

This view was sustained by Professor Royal Meeker 
of Princeton University, who affirmed that the prison 
population of the country would be greatly reduced if 
character training were put foremost in the educational 
curriculum. The ability to read, he held, does not in- 
culeate virtue in the majority; and intellectual power 
does not involv@gright conduct. 

“We could get all the good results achieved by our 
schools for less than half what we pay now,” said Pro- 
fessor Meeker, who thought that as compared with a 
system of moral and physical and mental! training that 
might be maintained, our present colossal public educa- 
tional system is relatively inefficient and uneconomical. 

Education of the right sort was extolled as the strong- 
est influence, not only for the prevention of crime, but 
also for its cure. The penologists told of night schools 
for prisoners; of baseball teams, of instructive entertain- 
ments for their benefit; and of classes in training who 
will return to the community as useful and skilled citi- 
zens. 

How the inmates of the Indiana Women’s Prison are 
allowed to play baseball, while the “rooters” stand on 
the sides, knitting, sewing, and incidentally cheering the 
players, was told by Mrs. Charlotte Jones Dunn, a trus- 
tee of that institution. “Besides,” she added, “these 
women prisoners are provided in the winter with a 
gymnasium, moving pictures and occasional entertain- 
ment, tafly-pulling parties, chorus singing and reading 
circles.” 

The use and value of the prison library, as a factor 
in the prisoner’s cure, were naturally commended, the 
League of Library Commissions having now a special 
committee on Federal Prisons. 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, former state superintendent 
oi public instruction in Colorado, and now a State Prison 
commissioner, was among the speakers on prison ad- 
ministration, and the list of speakers included the fol- 
lowing educators: Hon. John D. Lawson, dean of 
the Law school, University of Minnesota; Colonel C. 
B. Adams, superintendent, St. Charles School for Boys, 
Illinois, and Dr. Henry H. Goddard, New Jersey State 
Training School for Feebleminded. 

J. A. Stewart. 
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BOOK TABLE 


AESTHETIC EDUCATION. By Charles De Garmo, 
Cornell University. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 
deen. Cloth. 161 pp. Price, $1.00. 

It is doubtful if any one ever wrote a book where his 
joy in the writing was as apparent on every page as 
as the author's in “Aesthetic Education,” and this joy 
is imparted to the reader. The subject is one which re- 
quires such a condition in author and reader. 

There has been too much of the logically aesthetic, 
on the one hand and of the sentimentally aesthetic on 
the other. Here is a subject in which the logician and 
the rhetorician need to be heightened and brightened by 
the ardor of devotion, and the imtensity of sentiment 
needs to be toned down by the conventicality of culture. 

One feels as he reads this book that a trained and 
devout psychologist and pedagogist has massed all his 
vacations from pedagogical thinking and all the play 
spirit of years in one book of joy and beauty. 

Although joy reigns in every touch of nature and art, 
the book is primarily useful to teacher and student, 
as useful to students as any book in its class, more use- 
ful to the rank and file of teachers than any hand book 
on aesthetics that we know. 

The chief merit of this book for teachers is its 
inspiration growing out of the fact that the author 
in this book is a remarkable example of the possibility 
of a teacher’s doing, when well along in life, things 
which he has never dared think he could do. Dr. De 
Garmo, well past fifty years of age, has illustrated his 
themes and suggestions with twenty-five poems—he calls 
it verse rather than poetry—written for this book and it 
is virtually his first practice in verse writing. It is not 
primarily the fact that he has made exceedingly good 
verse to order but that they represent nearly twenty- 
five distinct kinds of versification. 

Dr. De Garmo maintaims that every child should ac- 
quire in school a first-hand aesthetic view of the world, 
as he now acquires an intellectual or a moral view of 
it. 

Our present aesthetic teaching is defective in several 
particulars: First, in that it is left to specialists alone; 
second, because, in consequence of this fact, it covers 
only a part of the world that is beautiful; and, third, be- 
cause it tends to lead the pupil to look for beauty omly 
at second hand, as in piétures of things rather than in 
the things themselves. 

The first requisite in giving the pupil this first-hand 
view of the beauties of the world is that the teacher 
should ecquire it himself. To this end he gives a direct, 
non-technical analysis of the meaning and expression 
of the beautiful‘as seen in nature and the arts, and 
shows how and where to look for beauty, not alone in 
pictures and statues, but also in nature and in the do- 
main of mechanics and the arts that pertain to daily liv- 
ing. 

The second requisite is that the teacher should be able 
to imnairt the canons of good taste to the pupil, to lead 
him to see beauty wherever it exists, to distinguish the 
pretension of beauty from its reality, and to found and 
reinforce his appreciation bv efforts at artistic creation, 
in those everyday arts that enchance the pleasures of 
life. 


STAMPER’S TEXTBOOK ON_ THE TEACHING 
OF ARITHMETIC. .By Alva Walker Stamper, Ph. 
D., head of the department of mathematics, State 
Normal School, Chico, Cal. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
296 pp. Price, $1.00. 
One of the wholesome pedagogical signs of the times 

is the demand for teachers’ books on the teaching of 

arithmetic. Until recently teachers have been content 
to take the textbook “adopted” for school use, look it 
over and teach that book as the author expected it to 
be taught. They had the same book that the pupils 

had—unless they chanced to have an edition with a 

key, or answers in the back part of it. Of late, and 

very late, teachers are craving a great deal more 

knowledge than there is any occasron to put into a 

child’s hands. 

This book in a large way gives to teachers and pros- 
pective teachers an important breadth of view in con- 
nection with the larger problems concerned with the 
teaching of arithmetic, some practical suggestions as to 
methods, and a brief but comprehensive review of sub- 
ject matter. It gives an interesting history of the sub- 
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ject; an account of the reasoning involved in arithme- 
tic, in which are discussed the logical types and the ap- 
plication of induction and deduction to various kinds of 
problems; a brief treatment of the scope and value of 
algebra and geometry in the elementary school; a gen- 
eral lesson plan, with ten plans worked out in detail; 
advice as to modes of instruction and detail of routine 
work, etc. The methods are up-to-date and practicable, 
and the subjects are related to actual life. The ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter stimulate thought and 


enlarge the teacher’s view of her work with and for the 
children. 


MORAL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL AND 
HOME. By Professor E. Hershey Sneath of Yale 
University, and Dean George Hodges of the Cam- 
bridge Episcopal Theological School. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 12mo. Cloth. 221 pp. 
Price, 80 cents net. 
There is a distinct place for such a volume as this. 

which is a manual for parents and teachers to help them 
wisely to direct the hurrying feet of childhood and youth 
to the pathway of virtue. Such themes as are treated 
by these judicious authors will be found of superlative 
value in this form of training. They deal with life in its 
many aspects—bodily, intellectual, social, economic, 
political, and aesthetic, and what is suggested in each 
chapter is worthy of the highest regard, when it comes 
from authors of such strength of character and sane- 
ness of thought. 


BURKE’S REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by W. Alison Phillips and 
Mrs. Phillips, Cambridge (Eng.): University Press 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). 12mo. Cloth. 
311 pp. Price, 75 cents net. 

Of all the essayists whose theme was the French 
Revolution, Burke may easily be accounted as the best. 
Carlyle’s was as much a history as an essay: Burke's 
more an essay, assuming that those who would read it 
were acquainted more or less familiarly with the lurid 
facts. Burke’s style is that of the polished scholar, and 
sO presents itself as a model. The British editors who 
have prepared this work prove themselves highly com- 
petent for their editorial task. The introduotion is an ex- 
cellent gateway by which to approach the text: while 
the fiity or more pages of notes help greatly to clear 
up many of the allusions and expressions that would 
rem ged be considerably shadowed to the modern 
reader. 


WHITTIER’S SNOW-BOUND. A Study and Inter- 
pretation. By Lucy Adelia Sloan of the State Normal 
School, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. Chicago: Sloan Pub- 
lishing Company. Paper. 88 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Besides the text of Whittier’s Winter Idyll, “Snow- 

bound,”” we have in this brief but entrancing treatise a 
valuable sketch of the farmer-poet’s life, and an inter- 
pretation stanza by stanza of the poem itself, notes 
clarifying any natural obscurity, and a complete set of 
questions for the teacher’s use in class. Quotations rel- 
ative to Whittier and his masterpiece are a pleasant 
feature. The author shows herself capable throughout 
the entire work of being an interpreter of this New Eng- 
land classic. It is specially designed to aid the busy 
teacher and the poetry-loving pupil to a complete appre- 
ciation of Whittier’s greatest verse. 


RHETORIC AND THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 
By Alfred M. Hitchcock of the Hartford (Conn.) High 
School. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 
410 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Ably written, and comprehensive as so wide a theme 
will permit in a single volume. Under the head of 
“Rhetoric” the author treats of such subjects as purity, 
clearness, force, beauty, style, etc. In Part II he dis- 
cusses poetic and prose literature, that appearing in 
fiction, the drama, essays, and verse. In Part III he 
gives us a brief summary of English literature from the 
old Saxon period (600 A. D.) to the Victorian Era. In 
valuable appendixes the author ~ives rules of pronun- 
ciation, figures of speech, versification, themes for es- 
says and orations, and questions on literary masterpieces 
—such as “Sitas Marner,” “Lady of the Lake,” ete. 
The plan of the work and its accomplishment reflect sde- 
cided honor on the author. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news te be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

t every state in the Union. Te be 

available, these contributions should 

@e short and comprehensive. Copy 

sheuld be received by the editor net 

weer than Friday preceding date ef 
ue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


OCTOBER. 


19-25: Seventh Annual. Convention, 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; C. A. Prosser, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City, 
sec’y. 

22-25: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. Fifty-first -annual meeting, 
Minneapolis: Dean L. A. Weigle, 
Carleton College, Northfield, prestf- 
dent. 

23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Montpelier. 

24: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford and New Haven; 
Ss. P. Willard, Colchester, sec’y. 

24: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield: Lina 
M. Greenlaw, Springfield, sec’y. 

30-31 and November 1: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, Provi- 
dence; John F. Deering, Arctic, 
sec’y. 

30-31: Maine Association. Bangor; H. 
A. Allen, Augusta, sec’y. 

October 3)-November 1: Southern 
Education Association, Nashville; 
7. F. Feagin, Montgomery, Ala., 
sec’y. 

NOVEMBER. 


5-7: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Omaha: W. C. Bishop, Uni- 
versity Place, sec’y. 

6-8: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
tion, Milwaukee. 

6-8: Indiana Cities and Towns Super- 
intendents’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis: L. E. Kelley, Montpelier, sec’y. 


24-26: New York State Teachers’ As- 


Associa- 


sociation. Svracuse: Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda, sec’y. 
DECEMBER. 


17-20:. Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles. sec’y. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. Under the pro- 
visions made by the General 
Assemblv the work of agricultural 
extension will be begun, by the 
University of Vermont this year. 
President Benton has also provided 

a 


new course in agricultural edu- 
cation designed for the purpose of 
training teachers of agriculture for 
the common schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HOLYOKE. The school board 
has revised its rules and regulations 
to the effect that the superintendent 
shall have the power to nom- 
inate three candidates for the prin- 
cipalship of any local school build- 
ing and the final choice shall be 


-made from the three so nominated. 


NEWTON. John B. Hebbard, 
head of the mathematics department 
in the Newton Technical High 
School, has been appointed Deputy 
Prison Commissioner by Governor 


Foss. Mr. Hebbard’s natural talents 
and training, which have been very 
broad along sociological lines, well 
fit him for this position. 

Dr. Spaulding has planned for sev- 
eral important conferences with the 


teachers in the vocational scHools 
during the coming year. 
WORCESTER. Superintendent 
Lewis has made arrangements for 
1e courses for the 
seventh and eighth grades. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACUSE. Superintendent 
Percy M. Hughes plans to establish 
a “home school” im Syracuse. He 
recommends that a building for the 
purpose be erected on school prop- 
erty. 

BATAVIA. Elwin A. Ladd was 
unanimously chosen superimtendent 
of the Batavia schools to succeed 
John Kennedy, who recently re- 
signed after a service of many 
years. The salary is $2,000 a year. 
Mr. Ladd has been principal of the 
Batavia high school since 1902. He 
is a graduate of Cornell, class of 
1895. 

BUFFALO. Last year pupils in 
the upper grades of one of the 
Buffalo schools were given an op- 
portunity to choose one of three 
courses of study. Next year amn- 
other school will follow the same 
plan. This is in line with the views 
of the state educational authorities 
and as tried out in Buffalo has 
worked very satisfactorily. The 
first course of the three is the old 
line course which has been followed 
for years. The second gives a 
thorough ground work in business 
arithmetic, typewriting and stenog- 
raphy, and other subjects which a 
boy or girl should carry into the 
workaday world. The third course 
is the industrial, which is intended 
to give a boy practical knowledge 
of the operation of shops or indus- 
trial plants, and half of the school 
day will be spent there. 


NEW JERSEY. 
PRINCETON. 


New Jersey al- 
umni of Princeton University are 
about to inaugurate a campaign for 
the purpose of raising a $100,000 
fund for the foundation of a chair 
in engineering chemistry in Prince- 
ton University. The advancement of 
chemical industries in New Jersey 
and the identification of many 
Princeton alumni therewith is re- 
sponsible for the movement, which 
is launched in the belief that the 
chair will be of great value to Jer- 
sey manufacturing interests. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
WHEELING. 
Hervey B. 
departmental 
upper grades. 


Superintendent 
Work has introduced 
instruction in the 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Philadel- 

phia has its first woman street  in- 
spector, Mrs. Edith W. Pierce, 
secretary of the widely known 
Home and School League. She as- 
sumed her new duties August 11, at 
a salary of $1,200. 
_ Having made a study of the ques- 
tion of clean streets in this and 
other cities, Mrs. Pierce hae definite 
plans for work. She will lecture to 
school children, address civic organ- 
izations and endeavor to impress 
householders generally of the im- 
portance of clean highways. Mre. 
Pierce is keenly interested in her 
new work and said:— 

“I shall endeavor to gather a 
band of volunteer workers to get 
cleaner streets for Philadelphia. 1 
shall also do everything in my 
power to insure the rigid enforce- 
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SomefRand McNally 
Books 


By Eastern Men 
FOR THE GRADES 


THESDODGE GEOGRAPHIES 


By Richard Elwood Dodge of Colum- 
bia University 

This is merely to remind you that every 
teacher of geograpby should know the 
Dodge Geographies not only by name as 
the most popular geographies in the 
country, but they should know what the 
beoks stand for: that the text is easy and 
teachable, emphasizing the human and in- 
dustrial phases of geography, that the 
books are well printed, of convenient size, 
and contain some of the most valuable pic- 
tures and=maps in any grade geography. 


THESMACE HISTORIES 


By William H. Mace of Syracuse 
University, New York 


The Mace Histories have been busy out 
West lately. Beyond the Mississippi they 
stand like this: 

Just adopted for Oregon 
Re-adopted for Idaho—both within two weeks 
Adopted for Arizona, Montana, Nevada, Utah 
Arkansas 8 New Counties, 2 Old Ones 
Missouri, Many Counties 
Washington, 25 out of 39 Counties 


NEW 
ASIA: A GEOGRAPHY READER 


By Ellsworth Huntington, Assistant 


Professor of Geography at Yale 
Oniversity. 

“Those who are familiar with Professor 
Huntingten’s writings know how delight- 
fully he combines a hizh degree liter- 
ary skill with scientific aceuracy, and this 
book is no exception. The reader is car- 
ried along on delightful journeys. Every- 
where he catches most intimate views o 
the people and their customs. He sees the 
country in which they live, and is led to 
tind in the geographical conditions an ex- 
planation of the ways of living which 
seems strange to him.’’— The Schoolmaster, 
Michigan State Normal School. 


FOR TEACHERS 


Just out 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Richard Elwood Dodge, Professor 
of Geography, Teachers College, and 
Clara B. Kirchwey, Instructor én 
Geography, Horace Mann Schools, 
Teachers College. 


The book puts into the hands of the 
teacher the sifted experience of experts. 
It treats the fundamentals of geography, 
the preparation of courses of study, the 
teaching of geography in primary, inater- 
mediate, and upper grades. Gives valu- 
able information as to the best use uf ex- 
pression work and maps. In fact, no phase 
of the subject is left untouched that could 
help the elementary teacher to betier his 
work. 


Write for Information 
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proof, 
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ment of the ordinances relating to 
the throwing of garbage or litter of 
any kind into the streets.” 

Severe criticism of the colleges 
of the country as finishing schools 
in efficiency for young men and 
women alike is expressed by Ed- 
ward Bok, in an article in The Out- 
look entitled “Is the College Mak- 
ing Good?” Basing his judgment 
on letters received from graduates 
of the class of 1913 m the leading 
American colleges, setting forth 
what college had done for them 
physically, socially, and  intellectu- 
ally, Mr. Bok concludes that “the 
wind seems to be blowing a little 
bit ‘sou’-sou’ west’ in the drrection 
of a negative answer” to the ques- 
tion in the titile of his article. Only 
one-fourth of the letters from girl 
graduates he found were as well writ- 
as the letters of an English nursery 
governess, although Mr. Bok does not 
say who the governess is. 

One hundred letters were taken as 
they came from the girl graduates 
of 1913 as a basis of how these 
graduates, about to go into the 
world after sixteen years of school- 
ing and drilhne would stand in a 
simple test for composition, gram- 
mar, spellmg, punctuation, thought, 
and the quality of English. The let- 
ters were turned over to an Eng- 
lish teacher of long experience in a 


city high school, who read them 
carefully and graded them as if they 
were exercises sent in by her own 
pupils. The passing mark was to 
be seventy, the high school stan- 
dard. Here was the result:— 
From 90 to 100......... 3 letters 
From 80 to 90........... 17 letters 
From 70 to &0........... 45 letters 

Not a letter in the 100 was _ en- 
tirely correct by the “tests men- 
tioned, although three were nearly 
so. More than one-third failed to 
reach the passing mark. The chief 
trouble was im spelling. 

“Tf a hundred girls can spend at 
least sixteen years in studying how 
to express themselves in their own 
language,” says Mr. Bok, “how to 
spe punoetuate, use correct idiom, 
correct” sentences, correct  para- 
graphs, correct letter forms—I do 
not venture to add good style—and 
write iettens such as these, is 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


much to say that there must be 
something fundamentally wrong 
with the system?” 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM. In 1908 there 
were fifty high schools in Ala- 
bama, few of them with courses of 
more than three years in length; 


now there are 132 institutions doing 
high school work, all but fourteen 
of which have full four-year courses. 

Professor James S. Thomas of 
the State University has prepared 
an excellent two-teacher, three-year 
high school cburse with a daily pro- 
gram to accompany it. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


ASHEVILLE. Harry Howell, for- 
merly of Washington and recently 


in the employ of Silver, Burdett 
& Co., has resigned to accept the 
superintendency here. He succeeds 


Superintendent R. J. Tighe. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
YORKVILLE. The twenty-fifth 
annual report of the Yorkville graded 
schools is a handsome pamphlet with 
illustrations showing every phase of 
school and city life in Yorkville. 


LOUISIANA. 
University summer 
F hundred in attendance 
the full nine weeks, one of 
longest sessions in the country. 
BATON_ROUGE. State Super- 
intendent T. H. Harris of Louisi- 


The 
had six 


school 
for 
the 


ana has recently sent out a circu- 
lar addressed to superintendents 
and parish school directors pro- 


posing a change in the public school 


tion. 


Weight, 71 
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year course that will qualif 
and women to teach special subjects in 
Public Schools. If you are now a 
“‘grade’’ teacher, become a super- 

visor at a larger salary. 


[f you are ambitious to advance yourself, 
this school will interest you. We offera one 


young men 


Devoted 
Exclusively to 
Training Teachers in 


Public School Special Subjects 


For more than twenty-two years we have been 

assisting our 
tions. Tot 

strong Faculty, excellent equipment and 


pentane to obtain good posi- 
is fact, in connection with out 


the thorough training we give, we owe 
our success. Two large buildings are 
devoted exclusively to school work. 


TheThomas Normal Training School 


The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges grows greater every year. The 
work is more pleasant than 
ing and it offers greater op 


to teach 


| ublic School Special Subjects. 


gtade"’ teach- 
t rtunities in the 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself 


Music, Drawing,Domestic 


Science, Domestic Art, Man- 
-ual Training,Physical 
Training. 


opportunity. Catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be furnished on application. 


Is there some special branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 
strongly than the “‘grade’’ work you 
are now doing? This, then, is your 


THE SECRETARY, 
2000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


system of the state that is attract- 
ing wide attention. Mr. Harris 
suggests that a million dollars 

year, now wasted, might be saved if 
the school term were reduced from 
nine ito ‘seven months. He says 
that in the rural districts, in the 
fall months many children drop out 
of school or fail to enter because 
they are needed at home ¢o assist 
in harvesting crops, and again in 
the spring thousands are taken from 
schiool to assist in planting. Mr. 
Harris believes that the boys should 
continue to do their farm work, but 
suggests that if close co-operation 
is arranged between the school and 
the field both can be _ benefited. 
He suggests as an ideal plan to kee 
‘the schools open all the year round, 
dividing the session into three or 
four terms with complete units of 
work in each term. This plan 
would, however, require larger 
school expenditures in each parish. 
As an alternate Mr. Harris sug- 
gests the short term plan, that is to 


have the term run six or seven 
months, say from August 1 to 
March 1. He declares that with full 


attendance during such a term, bet- 
ter results can be accomplished 
than from the present spasmodic 
attendance. 


NEW ORLEANS. Acting up- 
on a suggestion made _ by 
Superintendent Gwinn the New 


Orleans Board of Education is go- 
ing to establish a department of ed- 
ucational research as part of the 
department of superintendence. The 
principal aims of this department for 


the coming year will be: First— 
For the Delgado Central Trade 
School, a vocational survey to ob- 


tain data with respect to the trades 
that should be taught in this school, 
the character of buildings which 
should be provided and the kind of 
curricula adopted. Second—Re- 


searches in the public  schoois. 
these researches to furnish  stan- 
dards of school efficiency and _ the 


extent and of retardation and 
repeating. 

To carry out this plan the appro- 
priation of $1,500 made to carry out 
a research of exceptional children 
under a joint agreement’ with 
Tulane University will be trans- 
ferred to the department and_ the 
City Council will be asked to make 


cause 


an appropriation not less than 
© 000 out of the fund bequeathed 
for the establishment of the Del- 
gado Central Trade School. 


A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—l7-Acre Park. 


ideal for all run down conditions. 


Baths and 


apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 


eart and Stomach Troubies. 
for Booklet J. 


Non-Sectarian. 


Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
and research on special subjects, Essays, 
lectures, papers, debates, articles edited an 

prepared. No task too complex and your 
requirements carefully fulfilled. Criticism, 
revision of manuscripts a specialty. Address, 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH of 
THE AUTHORS AGENCY OF 
NEW YORK, BROADWAY 


Manual Training Teachers 
Demand pune than supply. Sloyd Train- 
ing School, Boston, offers one and two yeais 
courses. Work begins September 10th. For 
particulars address Principal GusTar LARs- 
80N,7 Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEORGIA. 


ATHENS. Professor F. A. Mer- 
rill, State Normal School, is to edit 
School and Home hereafter. 

Messrs: E. C. Branson and E. S. 
Sell of the State Normal School are 
editing The Home and Farm- 
stead. This is the only paper in 
America which is devoted to the 
economic, educational and _ social 
resources and conditions, promises 
and problems of a single state. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND. This city is 
congratulated upon the 
James W. Bradner of Maysville as 
superintendent. This city has a 
good record educationally and 
otherwise and Bradner wili add 
materially to the efficiency of the 
schools. 

MOREHEAD. Rowan county had 
this summer the most remarkable 
teachers’ institute in its history, one 
that was distinct and unique in its 
plan of organization, and in which 
all the influential forces of the county 
were brought into co-operation. 
Hitherto the institute has been made 
up entirely of the teachers. This 
vear the lawyers, doctors, f 


to be 


choice of 


farmers 
and ministers were made part of the 
organization. Monday was “Health 
day,” and every physician in the 
county was invited to take his place 
on the platform to listen to two of 
the state’s most eminent physicians. 
Wednesday was Farmers’ day and 


Institute of Musical Art of the City 
of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH .. Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER - - Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 4th and 7th 


ENROLLMENT 
September 29th to October Sth 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course maile 
on application. 


MEISTERSCHAFT 


BOSTON 


VU3S.A. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexea 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit. 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, lll., 28 E, Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
An agency for provident teachers and school officers whe are planning for next year and 


fer the future. sor a 
formerly of Harvard University. 


ersonal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JamMEs LEE LOVE, 


TEACHERS: Weare having a rush call for teachers at this time. If you 
are not already placed, we sball be glad to hear from YOU at once. 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn, 


A. W. HoLmAN, Manager. 


the commencement of the farmers’ 
hildren. A conference con- 
‘antaad by Professor John F. Smith, 
of Berea College, for farmers. : 
The commencement address, deliv- 
ered by T. J. Coates, state super- 
visor of rural schools, was of a new 
order, designed to vitalize country 
life and to stimulate. farmers and 
farmer boys and girls.to make the 
farm the best place on, earth to live. 
The diplomas were presented by 
Superintendent Cora Wilson Stewart, 
and the medals by Judge J. W. Riley. 
Jasper Howard won the first medal 
on an average of ninty-six per cent., 
and. Miss Conie. Mauk, the second 
with an average grade of ninety-one 
and three-tenths per cent. There 
were pupils ranging in age from 
eleven to forty-one years, the oldest 
graduate being a man six feet tall, 
who had started when a trustee, to 
the moonlight school, and became 
interested and attended two sessions 
of day school in his own district. 
Most of the girls in the class had 
made their. own graduating gowns. 
Three boys were graduated in agri- 
culture, having raised more than 
sixtv bushels of corn to the acre. 
The afternoon of Wednesday was 
devoted to the subject of “Good 
Roatis.” D. Ward King of Mis- 
souri, inventor of King’s split log 
road-drag, addressed a great crowd 
in the courthouse with .convincing 
power, and after his address gave a 
demonstration of road dragging in 
the street. Forty farmers declared 
in the meeting that they would be- 
gin at once to drag the roads. 
Thursday was Ministers’ day, and 
the thirty-six ministers of the county 
had been invited in to participate in 
a conference led by F. C. Button, 
second state supervisor of rural 
schools, for the improvement of 
country life. A number of ministers 
of different denominations were pres- 
ent. and after a most enthusiastic 
conference ofganized the Rowan 
County Ministerial Association. The 
thirty-six ministers of the county 
were made members, and three non- 
resident ministers were made honor- 
ary members. The organization de- 
clared for the following principles: 
To aid in wiping out illiteracy from 
Rowan county in the year 1913. 
To visit all the day and night 
schools of the county this session. 
To assist in placing a library in 
every district. ba 
To urge and aid in organizing 
farmers’ co-operative societies. 


To foster the improvement of the 
social life in rural communities. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. During the late fall 
and early winter the City Club of 
Chicago will hold in its club rooms 
an exhibit of public build- 
ings and grounds for the 
purpose of stimulating municipali- 
ties to make improvements in police 
stations, streets and alleys, school 
playgrounds, ete. A large space will 
be devoted to school buildings and 
grounds and it is the desire of the 
sub-committee in charge of the 
school exhibit to secure helpful sug- 
gestions from all persons interested 
in the success of the public schools. 

The general purpose is to show 
the functions of school buildings ani 
grounds and the adequacy of the 
buildings and grounds for the per- 
formance of these functions. Par- 
ticular attention will be paid to heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilating. seating, 
and general care of buildings. No 
definite plan has yet been made for 
the school exhibit. 

Each of the 130 rural schools 
in Cook county will be the 
social centre of the life around 
it this year, if the program 
now planned for extending the work 
which was so successful in five or 
six schools last year is carried out. 

Fof the coming year the rural 
schools of the -eeunty have been di- 
vided into five. sections. At the head 
of each is to be an expert with the 
title of school and rural life director. 
So far as possible each of these men 
is not only a trained and successful 
teacher, but a graduate of an agri- 
cultural college and possesses the 
qualities of social leadership and or- 
ganization. 

Each is to be paid a salary of 
$2,000 a year and is to be on duty 
365 days, with the summer vacation 
as probably his busiest season— 
unless it be the long winter evenings 
when life on the farm is most likely 
to grow lonesome and dreary. The 
money for their salaries has been 
appropriated by the board of county 
commissioners, and Edward j. 
Tobin, the county superintendent of 
schools—to whose initiative the 
whole great scheme is due—has an- 
nounced for the first time the names 

f the five men on whom will rest 
the responsibility of making the plan 
a profounded success. They are: 
George E. Farrell, who has done 


wonders with his schools at Summit; 
Orville T. Bright, principal of the 
Homewood schools; Eugene M. 
Phillips, of the La Grange high 
school, a_ specialist in dairies, 
Thomes A. Hart, formerly superin- 
tendent of Marion county schools, 
and James W. Calley, who is now 
assistant superintendent of the 
county, and has already directed this 
new work. 


DANVILLE. G. P. Randle, for 
eleven years superintendent of 
Mattoon schools, has been elected 
to the superintendency at Danville. 


JOLIET. The printing depart- 
ment of the public schools has be- 
come a great success and pupils 
irom the sixth grades have been 
able to do very credible work. A 
new supply of printing equipment 
has recently been ordered which will 
double the present accommodations. 

The office of assistant superintend- 
ent was created here and Mrs. Ella 
Hubbard elected to the position. 
Her special field will be supervising 
girl pupils. 


URBANA. President Edmund 
J. James of the University of Ii- 
nois has announced that the trustees 
of the university have purchased an 
estate of three hundred and twenty 
acres at a cost of $256,000 for the 
purpose of enlarging and develop- 
ing the horticultural interests of the 
university. 

This will make a provision for 
horticulture, including forestry, and 
will surpass considerably any similar 
work done abroad. 

“More intensive methods of culti- 
vation must be adopted,” says Presi- 
dent James’ announcement. “The 
Systematic cultivation of forest trees, 
the development of the whole de- 
partment of floriculture, which has 
become one of the great industries 
of the state of Illinois, and the ade 
quate development of fruit growing 
and market gardening call for more 
Systematic and comprehensive 
tention to this subject than they have 
ever before received in the state of 
Illinois, and the provision of this 
added space will permit the Univer- 
sity of Illinois to undertake the de- 
velopment of this interest on an 
added scale.” 


MINNESOTA. 
BEMIDJI. Bemidji was selected 
as the site for the sixth state normal 
school by the special commission ap- 
pointed by the legislature to make a 
choice. The people of Bemidji are 


to deed the state at least twenty - 


acres of land, as required by law. 

The erection of normal schoo! build- 

ings will be started as soon as the 

legislature makes an appropriation. 
+ 


Free to Teachers 


Any teacher, upon request, will re- 
ceive without expense a copy of a 
new booklet, “Jack.” This little 
story, copyrighted by Dr. Charles A. 
Coulomb, Ph. D., contains interest- 
ing and helpful suggestions on class 
drill in the use of a dictionary. Why 
not make use of “Jack’s’’ experiences 
to teach your pupils the advantages 
of early igrming the dictionary habit? 
Address the publishers, G. & C. Mer- 
riam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

Clifton Crawiord, late feature of 
“Three Twins,” and “My Best 
Girl,” will head the bill at B. F. 
Keith’s theatre the week of Septem- 
ber 8, preparatory to his departure 
‘to London to become principal 
comedian of the George Edwardes 
Gaiety Theatre Company ‘in the 
British capital. Mr. Crawford will 
appear in a mew. monologue with 
some original songs written by him- 
self. Another feature of the week 
will be the first vaudeville appear- 
ance of Sydney Jarvis,° late of 
George H. Cohan’s “Little Million- 
aire,’ and Virginia Dare, pronounced 
the most beautiful woman in vaude- 
ville, in a skit called, “Oh, You 
Wonderful Girl.” Other features 
will be the Great Adas Family of 
sensational aerialists; John E, Hen- 
shaw and Grace Avery, two more 
musical comedy stars in “Strangers 
in a Strange Flat’; the Transat- 
lantic Trio; Five Juggling .Mowatts; 
Cummings and Gladyings; English 
and Johnston; Chalk Saunders: and 
the Pathe Weekly with the latest 
news in pictures. 


Good Men Teachers Lacking 


We have at Andover to-day un- 
doubtedly as fine an establishment 
for educational purposes as exists 
in the country. We have been de- 

. veloping healthily and solidly on the 
material side; our faculty is strong 


and willing. Our opportunity is im- |. 


memse and imminent, nothing less 
than the chance of settling upon 
Phillips Academy the seal of per- 
manence as an unquestioned repre- 
sentative national institution. Now 
that school is great where great 
teachers are found. Men of large 
calibre are difficult to secure and 
more difficult to keep in school 
work. The great emphasis in 
higher education upon original in- 
vestigation and productive scholar- 
ship very naturally leads competent 
men away from school teaching to 
college and university work, wherein 
opportunity is open and recognition 
assured for attainment in an attrac- 


_ tive, individualistic pursuit of knowl- 


edge. The school must content it- 
self with ordinary minds or make the 
way of teaching luminous with en- 
ticements for the competent. The 
great English schools have no such 
dearth of able applicants for the 
teaching staff as that which drives 
us to the teachers’ agencv in despair. 
The position of master in an Eng- 
lish school is clothed with dignity 
and supported by rational compen- 
sation. Andover should offer a 
similar station of permanent dignity 
of its educators. If we are to rear 
the renresentative youth of this 
country, we should insist always that 
that education be in the hands of 
men of leadership in their profes- 
sion who shall be able to support 
their honorable station from the 
fruits of their labors for the 
academy.—From the Phillips Acad- 
emy Bulletin, Andover. 
+> 


How He Got His Education 


- Mr. Henry O. Smith was born near 
Flat Rock in 1872 and compiled his 
education at the high school, De 


Pauw and Bloomington.—Palestine, 


Ti., Monitor: 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


n commercial places are open more frequently now than we can find candidates of the 
right sort to recommend for them. A good deal of careless teaching material is being 


turned out from our commercial] schools to fill the needed want of commercial teachers but 
the broadly trained commercial teachers, both men and women, are hard to find. The super- 
intendent of Schools at Youngstown, Ohio, wrote us a few days ago to recommend a strong, 
eultared, broadly trained man or woman C0 Mv high school-there at a salary of 
for the commercial department in the “i ERCIAL $1,000 to 81.500. We named as 
our one best candidate a young woman of attractive personality who was both a normal and a 


college graduate with several years’ very successful experience in commercial work. The super- 
intendent made an appointment te meet her in Syracuse and she was elected. 
We wish that more of our college men and women trained to fit such a good S} : N. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitt® Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public end private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Col 4 


Schools, and Fam 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assi : 
, forevery Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


partment of instruction ; ds. good Schools to parents, Call om 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY —_ Square, New York, Est. 1889. 


men aud women os 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
"Phone. No advance fee. 


or ad 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted tor department workin 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $60 to $7@ per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELVRIDGE H. SABIN 

Pres. Sec. and Treas. 
. + During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties in Iewa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for-you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for vaperies 
T people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free toschoo) officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N- Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business’ fcarefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Western 
Office ; Spokane, Washington. 


TEACHERS’ Madison, Wisconsin i: Tenth 
THE PARKER AGENCY 3 Spokane, W ashingion *:: Year 


623S0. Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, Ml. . 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSH IP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACH ER’S 6 Beacon St. . . 
AGENCY 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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_ the leading cities throughout the country. 


Teaching Music Appreciation in Public School No. 147, Brooklyn, N. Y——————_—4 


Will there Victor 
your school this fall? 


If you attended any of the Victor lectures and demon- 
strations given all over the country at the various educa- 


tional conventions, summer schools, and universities, you 


will want a Victor in your school. 

A year ago you may not have appreciated what the 
Victor would mean to you—what a help it is to you in 
every branch of school work, what a force it is in the 
education of your scholars—but now its value has been 
completely proven. 

One school after another has installed the Victor, 
one city after another has adopted it, until today the 
Victor is in actual use in the schools of more than 700 of 


The time to puta Victor in yourschool 


is right now at the beginning of the term. 
Ask any Victor dealer to give you a demonstration 
in your own school. Or write to us for booklets and 
full information. 
Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N, J. 
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